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I. nRBODUCTIOV 



The Student Credit Accumulation Study 

This report describes a study conducted by Perry Davis 
Associates (PDA) for the Educational Priorities Panel to 
determine why a large number and percentage of New York City 
public high school students do not earn sufficient credits to 
receive a high school diploma within four years. In doing so, EPP 
recognizes that accumulating credits is an element of a broader 
issue----achievement in high school, but it is nevertheless an 
important elas^nt and an excellent means of discovering how well 
students are doing. 

Goals of EPP 

The Educational Priorities Panel (EPP) is a coalition of 
27 organizations (see Appendix A for complete list) whose goal is 
to improve public education for Kew York City's children by 
developing and supporting an agenda of educational priorities. 
Specifically, the Panel acts as an advocate for the allocation of 
adequate funds for the New York City public school system and for 
the equitable distribution of those funds. EPP works to ensure 
that the largest share of dollars is devoted to instruction and 
other dicfist services for children. The Panel monitors the 
management and use of funds at the system, school and classroom 
level . 

How Does EPP Work 

The Educational Priorities Panel consists of a broad 
spectrum of citizens, parent and good government groups 
representing the City's diverse ethnic and minority populations, 
public school parents and other citizen perspectives. They 
include advocacy groups dedicated to meeting the needs of all 
children, family and neighborhood service groups and groups 
constituted expressly to improve the public schools. These 
organizations pool their unique and diverse insights and 
expertise in the development of EPP policy. 

Under tlie leadership of Chairperson Dr. Luis Reyes of 
ASPIRA and Ms. Noreen Connell, FPP Executive Director, members 
meet every otT^er week to determine Panel direction and policies. 
They report back to the 27 constituent organizations and to the 
community at large; they help City residents participate in 
educational planning knowledgeably and effectively. Separate 
committees review research, monitor school activities and issue 
reports to the public* 
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This research study was conducted by the New York city 
based consulting firm of Perry Davis Associates (PDA) . The 
project director and researcher was Dr. Bernard Esrig, vice- 
President, PDA. in addition to high school superintendents, 
principals and guidance personnel who responded to a 
questionnaire survey and telephone interviews, the persons listed 
below were interviewed and provided valuable information? 

Central Headounrtera Tnt-ftryify^^p 

Division of Hloh grhr^nlff 

Jacqueline Charity Deputy Director, office of Access and 

Compliance 



Larry Edwards 
Peter Engel 
Joe Fisler 
Steve Phillips 

Dov Rokeach 
Carmen Russo 
Joseph R. salvati 

Norman Wexler 

Gary Bergman 

Eli PlotnicX 

Nilda Soto-Ruiz 
Robert Tobias 

Wayne Trigg 
Lynne Savage 



Director, Office of Access and Compliance 

Executive Assistant to the Executive Director 

Superintendent of Operations 

H.s. Superintendent, Alternative schools and 
Programs 

Director, H.S. Special Education Operations 

Executive Director of High Schools 

Project Director, Office of Concurrent 
Options Programming 

special Assistant to the Executive Director 
ether HeadcmartcT-s Personnel 

Deputy Director, H.S. Operations, Office of 
Educational Data Services 

Senior Assistant to the Chief Executive for 
Instruction 

Chief Executive for Instruction 

Director, Office of Research, Evaluation & 
Assessment 

Director, Office of Educational Data Services 
Senior Assistant to the Deputy Chancellor 
4 
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Formar Headauartara PTaonnal 

Prank Saitb Foner Exacutiva Diractor of High Schools now 

Profaaaor of Educational Administration, 
Taachars Collaga, Colunbia University 
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This is a report based on an EPP conanissioned and designed 
study to find out why many New York city public high school 
students are failing to earn a sufficient number of credits to 
graduate within four years. 

The speoifio objectives of this study inoludedx 

1. identifying patterns and trends in credit accumulation 
among students, 

2. determining the prevalence of non-credit bearing 
courses in students' schedules, 

3. identifying state. Chancellor's and Division of High 
schools' regulations, policies or practices which significantly 
affect student programs and course credit accumulation, 

4. identifying innovative programs and structures and 

5. determining the quantity and impact of assistance 
provided to students in course selection. 

The methodology employed in this study involved: 

» w , ? review of relevant state. Board of Education and High 
School Division regulations and requirements, 

2. analysis of computer generated and manual data 
concerning credit accumulation and related information, 

fntf^nf^?^® present and former key officials of the 

High School Division, 

4. a questionnaire survey of all high school 
superintendents, principals and one guidance counselor in each 
high school and 

5. telephone interviews with selected principals and 
guidance counselors. 

The data gathered through these means were analyzed and findings, 
conclusions and recommendations for action prepared. 

The major findings and oonolusions of this study are: 

1. There is no eityvide policy oonoeming high school 
credit aooumulation and promotion, credit, number of courses a 
student may take and eleotives. 

2. Mo reliable data were available on a citywide basis, by 
school or by grade on student credit aoouaulation. In addition, 
there are no reliable data which show the impact of slow credit 
accaauiation (and course failure) in early high school grades on 
continuing beyond the fourth year or dropping out. The only data 
available dealt with related issues including the number of 
students remaining in high school for more than four years and 
course failure information. 




3. One in four students in the City's public high schools 
does not accumulate sufficient credit to graduate in four years 
and is enrolled for a fifth year. Some school officials believe 
this situation is evidence of school failure, others view it as a 
responsible way by which students entering the high schools with 
serious educational handicaps can receive an adequate education. 

4. The annual cost of having high school students enrolled 
for more than four years is S150 to S200 amion . 

5. The major cause for laok of credits, as expected, is 
course failure. During the fall, 1989, preliminary data indicate 
that almost two-thirds of all students failed one or more courses 
and one-third failed three or more oaursas. 

6. State mandates have made credit accumulation much more 
difficul . These mandates include: a) Regents Competency Tests 
(RCTs) in six different areas, b) a requirement that a student 
must be enrolled in a remediation course for each RCT failed 
until he or she passes it and c) increased subject sequences. 

7. The entering classes of a substantial number of high 
schools show major academic deficits and attendance problems. For 
example, some schools have entering classes with these 
characteristics: (i) more than 50 percent of the students are 
overage, (2) more than 75 percent achieved below the 50th 
percentile in the State's Degrees of Reading Power examination 
and the Metropolitan Achievement Mathematics Test, (3) student 
attendance in the previous spring was less than 80 percent and 
(4) more than 25 percent of the students were absent 21 or more 
days in the spring. 

8. Respondents generally agreed that students' inadequate 
preparation for high school work, personal and family problems, 
need to work, poor motivation and lack of attendance were the 
principal causes of insufficient credit accumulation. They did 
not believe that school policies or practices themselves were 
significant causes. Yet, schools differ on whether to give credit 
for remediation courses, the programs they used to assist 
students having difficulty accumulating credit, the number of 
courses a student may take and the amount of semester or annual 
credit for passing course sequences. The result of these 
fftrUOtUral diffe r«BCe» is that it is emsler to earn eredtta in 
seme sahoels than I n others . 

9. The school system is currently establishing systems to 
produce and analyze data on student credit accumulation on a 
citywide, school and grade basis and to better inform students 
and parents of credits earned and still required for graduation. 
New systems will be able to show the impact of insufficient 
student credit accumulation during the first, second or third 
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years of high school on continuing in high school beyond four 
years and on the dropout problen. 

10. The high schools are using a variety of means to 
address insufficient credit accumulation. The major initiative is 
the Concurrent Options Program, which provides ten different 
approaches to helping students earn more credits, some components 
have been in existence for more than 50 years (e.g., evening high 
schools); others were initiated only three years ago (e.g., P.mT 
schools). More than 50,000 students attend and earn credit. The 
total budget for the 10 components is approximately $30 million 
or about three percent of the $920 million High School Division 
budget. Also, the High School Division is planning to institute 
in all high schools major orientation programs for students and 
their parents prior to the first day of school in fall, 1990. 

Significantly, for the most part, programs designed to 
speed along student credit accumulation are not uniformly 
inventoried, monitored and evaluated, and this information is 
thus not publicly disseminated. There is no objective analysis 
that could lead to the identification of successful programs. 

The Bduoational Priorities Panel recommends that the 
school system take the folloving actions 

1. The High School Division should make every effort to 
utilize data maintained by the Office of Educational Data 
services (the Biofile) and the City University's University 
Application Processing Center (UAPC) as well as data in schools 
uo: 



a. provide, in a systematic manner, beginning in 
the ninth grade, all students and their parents, as 
well as schools, with complete information on how 
many credits students have accumulated, how many 
more are required for graduation and where t.h ^ ^ 
gtUdgntS stand in comparison t o other «n-udents at- 
the same level in their aehooi and in the ^j ^v 

b. analyze the numerous variables affecting student 
credit accumulation, such as practices concerning 
partial course credit, ninth grade Houses, 
transfers out of vocational high schools and City 
regulations such as foreign language and five 
period gym rec[uirements. 

c. determine what correlations exist among course 
failure rates, credit accumulation problems in 
ninth and tenth grades and dropping out of high 
school . ^ 
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2. The Board of Education should direct more dollars and 
remedial resources to pre-high school and ninth grade programs. 
The school system is spending annually between $150 and $200 
million of its $920 million high school budget to educate 
students enrolled for a fifth, sixth and seventh year. Greater 
emphasis in three areas are proposed: 

a. To ensure student success in the ninth grade 
there should be increased focus on articulation 
programs (efforts facilitating student academic and 
social transition from district schools to high 
schools) with intermediate and junior high schools 
during the spring semester prior to entering high 
school . 

b. A major transition program for entering high 
school students during the summer should be 
instituted. It would provide opportunities to 
assess needs, begin skills remediation, emphasize 
high school study and test taking methodologies, 
involve parents and set the scene for more 
intensive support work in the ninth grade for those 
who require it. 

c. Counseling and related support from other 
agencies (e.g., medical screening nnd treatment, 
work support for parents and older siblings) should 
be "front loaded" during the transition summer and 
the ninth grade. 

3. Programs designed to promote student credit 
accumulation should be inventoried, monitored and evaluated. 
These data should then be publicly disseminted. This process 
should lead to an objective analysis (educational and 
cost/benefit) of successful programs and the phase out of 
programs which produce few benefits. 

4. The pace of a student's credit accumulation must not 
be dependent on the practices of the particular school attended. 
Some high schools, but clearly not all, are utilizing a variety 
of approaches to address slow credit accumulation which do not 
necessarily lower promotion or graduation standards. These 
include: a) injecting subject matter curriculum into remedial 
course work and thereby permitting credit to be granted for the 
course, b) providing full credit for a one year sequence in which 
the first half is failed but the second half is passed, c) 
designing flexible, modular scheduling, which may be 
administr&tively burdensome, but apparently successful in 
allowing students to accumulate many credits in short periods of 
time and d) using p.k. school to meet remediation requirements. 
These practices raise significant policy issues. They should be 
reviewed for their citywide implications and decisions concerning 
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TJji «5 ^f*^?** ^" formulation. Certainly the 

llf^^i ffiiSL!^^**"^"' ■1?°*' approaches is not useful 

for the students or parents. To r^^^^^^rlite. tho ^«i ,e of 

g"J.!°!y^ selection w.>.rte m «i-h ffrnii« b" " ««-"H^ nt Th2 ?^ 
should b^ueh »Qr« n plfonnlv iirtdre«««d. ' 

>iu«t h«*;-?i.S??EJ!5*"liy* policy. on credit accumulation 

J^l!^?^*.! "^^^^'S***- policy must be flexible enough to 

permit the use of successful alternatives by individual schools 
These alternatives must be backed by sound inalysis aSd llollly' 
monitored and evaluated for measurable results. cioseiy 
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To graduate from a New York City public high school and 
thereby earn a diploma, a student must complete 20 units by 
meeting requirements that include a) Required Subject Areas, b) 
Unit Sequences and c) Free Electives (a unit of credit is 
equivalent to one year or two terms of instruction): 

m) Required Subject Areas units 

English 4 

Social Studies 4 

Science 2 

Kathematics 2 

Humanities 2 

Health and Physical Education 1/2 

Total: 14 1/2 



In addition, a student must complete one of the following 
unit sequence choices which overlap the required subject areas 
above. 

b) unit Sequemoes 2-5 Units 

two three-unit sequences in mathematics, science, a second 
language, art or music fi£ 

one five unit sequence in English or social studies and one 
three unit sequence in mathematics, science, a second language, 
occupational education, art or music or 

one five unit sequence in mathematics, science, a second 
language, occupational education, art or music 

For example, if a student selects one five unit sequence in 
English and one three unit sequence in mathematics, he or she 
will have to complete one more unit in English (because he or she 
had to take 4 uni^' above) and one more unit in mathematics 
(because he or she had to take 2 units above). 

o) Free lleotives I/2-3 1/2 units 

Remaining units are available as free electives. In the 
example >ove, the student rfill be able to take 3 1/2 units in 
electives (Subject areas: 14 1/2 + Unit Sequences: 2 - 16 1/2 
leaving 3 1/2 units as electives) . 
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cr««ita and units 



In th« N«w York city public high schools the term "credit" 
is used to denote one term of instruction. Two credits are 
equivalent to cne unit. And therefore 40 credits (or 20 units) 
are required to obtain a diploma. units; 

Regents Coapeteaoy Tests (SCTs) 

«^ * ■^"^^•nt must also reach an established level 

of competency on six RCTs: Reading, Writing, Mathematics, 
science, American Histr. ; and Government and Global Studies. 

Regents* Diploma 

* R«9«nts' endorsed diploma, a student must meet the 
S5J«?«???*** (sxcept the RCTs for which the Regents 

f™4 *«• ■"^•tituted) and pass the following Regents 

SS^JSi S:^H^"^i}"*''.J"*^^"".«^"^°^ GovemmSnt, SecSnd 
Language, Mathematics (two examinations) , Science (two 

!f"i!I2ii?«tion J*""^ ^" selected in area 

This study focuses on those students who are not 

S^'SlfSyiJ^^?' sufficient credit (40 credit, or 20 units) to obtain 
a diploma in four years. 

Focua on Dropout-g 

^ « "f^ ^f'^ school dropout rates averaging more than 30 
S?5SS?I ?fi"^ '•^ decades, schools have focused their 

"w"*^ 2" '^••Pin^ potential dropouts in school. 
eSSflm^ir^i devot<»d to those students who actually 

continued in high school beyond the expected four years— five, 
s.ix and even seven years. ' 

Board of Education Studi<i» w ^yg changed the Poeus 

- Cohort Reports of June, 1988 and April, 1989 by the 

Board of Education's Office of Research, Evaluation and 

■P?^49ht students still enrolled in schools after 
four years. The April, 1989 study found: 

One-fourth of the class of 1988 was still 
enrolled in high school on June 30, 1988. 

Almost 75 percent of still-enrolled students 
were in eleventh er twelfth grade; about 40 
percent of the still-enrolled students were 
attending school on a regular basis during 
the 1987-88 school year. 
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Ov«r 10 percent cf the Class of 1987 was 
still enrolled for a sixth year of high 
school. Alaost 70 percent of these students 
were in eleventh or twelfth grade. 

Only 5 percent of the Class of 1986 was still 
enrolled in high school on Jime 30, 1988.^ 

Five percent, however, is not inconsiderable. It amounts to 
3,931 students— equivalent to the total enrollment of two average 
sise New York City high schooled. A smnl? fraction of these 3,931 
students may have enrolled for an eighth year (data were not 
available) . 

A Historical Perspective 

Enrollment of substantial numbers of students in high school 
for more than four years is not a new phenomenon. A perusal of 
Superintendent's annual reports reveals that many high school 
graduates in the 1930 *s and 1940 *s had attended high school for 
more than four years. For example, an examination of 1940*41 data 
discloses that about 25 percent of the students received their 
diplomas after age 18 with some receiving diplomas as late as age 
25.' 

Other school systems are encountering the same problem. For 
example, a recent report by the Philadelphia ptiblic schools 
indicated that 12 percent of its high school class of 1988 were 
still enrolled in the district during the 1988*89 school year.^ 

Schools are beginning to pay more attention to students who 
art^ enrolled beyond the four years. 

students as Productive Citizens 

A confluence of many factors is causing educators and others 
interested in education to pay greater attention to causes of 
success and failure in New York City*s public high schools. These 
factors include (1) deleterious effects of the high dropout rate 
(28 to 35 percent depending on the methodology used) on the 
dropouts themselves and the rest of society, (2) the high 
percentage of graduates requiring remedial work in reading and 
mathematics irtien they enroll in the City University's two or four 
year colleges and perhaps most significantly, (3) job 
requirements demanding knowledge, skills and attitudes which the 
public, particularly the business community, believe should be 
learned and developed by students while in high school. 

These factors are reinforced by the recognition that the 15 
to 24 year age group is the smallest in decades and that its 
energy and intelligence must be nurtured and harnessed to its 
fullest potential. More than ever, high schools are being called 

13 



upon to effectively and efficiently (i.e., in four years) prepare 
students to be economically and socially productive citizens. 

Dichotomous Views 

The phenomenon of students enrolled in high school for a 
fifth, sixth and seventh year is viewed by some as confirmation 
of the failure of the high schools to effectively and efficiently 
carry out their responsibilities, others see this as evidence 
that the high schools are seriously addressing the needs of at- 
risk and other students. Therefore, the Educational Priorities 
Panel decided to study (l) why so many students are not 
accumulating a sufficient number of credits to graduate in four 
years and (2) what might be done to help students accumulate 
credits at a faster rate. 
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V. FDRF08I OF STUDY 



As noted earlier, the primary purpose of this study was to 
ascertain why students are earning insufficient credits to 
graduate from high school in four years. 

IPP reeognises that aeeumtUating credits alone does not 
guarantee that students will have attained the aultiple 
goals of a high setaool edueation. However, aooumulating 
credits, particularly in appropriate seguences, 
provides some evidence of learning. It is therefore 
important to ascertain if and why high school students 
are not accumulating credits toward a diploma. 

The specific objectives of the study are: 

1. To identify patterns and trends in credit accumulation 
among high school graduates and dropouts. 

2. To determine and analyze the prevalence of non-credit 
bearing courses in students* schedules. 

3. To identify New York State, Chancellor's and High School 
Division regulations, requirements, policies and practices which 
significantly affect student programs and course credit 
accumulation • 

4. To identify innovative practices in program structure and 
scheduling which might improve credit accumulation. 

5. To determine the quantity and impact of assistance 
provided to students in course selection. 
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The following describes the methodology used in this study; 

1. On behalf of EPP, Perzy Davis Associates (PDA) reviewed 
relevant New York State (Section 100.5 of the Commissioner's 
Regulations) and Chancellor's (Chancellor's Regulation A-502) 
regulations and High School Division graduation requirements to 
determine their effect on course accumulation. 

2. It collected and analyzed data on incoming high school 
students, failure rates, reports by the Board's office of 
Research, Evaluation and Assessment and pertinent memos 
concerning dropout programs. 

3. PDA interviewed key individuals in the central offices of 
the Division of High Schools, others thoroughly familiar with the 
operations of the high schools, two former Executive Directors of 
the Division and administrators responsible for gathering student 
data. These interviews were designed to (l) obtain clarifications 
of high school requirements, (2) find out how central 
headquarters staff view the course accumulation issue, (3) secure 
feedback on the questionnaire survey of field staff and (4) 
obtain summary and trend data on student course accumulation. 

4. The Council of Supervisors and Administrators reviewed 
the principal (questionnaire. As a result some minor revisions 
were made. 

5. PDA conducted a mail survey of six high school 
superintendents and 137 New York City high school principals and 
guidance counselors (see Appendices B, C, and D for 
questionnaires). As of April 6, 1990 completed surveys had been 
returned by 88 principals, 78 counselors and six superintendents. 
In a few cases designees of principals and superintendents 
responded. These survey forms were used for the analysis. 
Respondents had the option of identifying themselves or remaining 
anonymous. Ninety percent of the principals and 78 percent of the 
counselors identified themselves. A comparison (using a chi 
square statistical test) between the responses of those who 
identified themselves and those who chose to remain anonymous 
indicated that there were minimum statistical or meaningful 
differences in the responses between the two groups. Therefore, 
the answers by both groups were combined. 

The relatively high response rate, 60 percent of the 
principals and 57 percent of the counselors, supports the 
reliance on their responses as representative of the views of New 
York City high school principals and the counselors principals 
consider most knowledgeable in this area. 
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€• PDA conducted phon« Int^rviavs with eight principals and 
seven counselors requesting that they elaborate upon their 
responses to the questionnaire responses. 

1. Data acquired were analyzed and conclusions and 
j^econendations prepared for consideration by the Educational 
Priorities Panel. 
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The findings of the various phases of this study are 
presented below. The accumulated data and information indicate 
that there is no clear consensus by educational professionals as 
to the magnitude of the impact of inadequate student credit 
accumulation. The survey of superintendents showed a 50-50 split 
as to whether the issue was "a problem in your borough." Forty- 
five percent of principals thought it was a "serious problem" in 
their schools, 24.4 percent considered it "no problem" and 30.5 
percent considered it a "minor problem." 



A. EcrollmeBt Beyond Four Years 

Regular Stud«»n<-« 

The advent of a computerized student educational status 
record keeping system (called the Biofile and maintained by the 
Office of Educational Data Services for all students) in the 
City's high schools in 1981-82 has greatly improved the quality 
of data concerning dropouts. At the same time it has provided 
startling and somewhat unexpected data on students enrolling in 
high school beyond four years, in tracking each student from the 
day he or she entered a public school, including the high 
schools, the Biofile has increased the credibility of data on the 
status of all high school students. 

For three years, the Board's office of Research, Evaluation, 
and Assessment, using the Biofile has issued reports indicating 
that one-fourth of the city's high school students continue to 
enroll and generally attend school for a fifth year, with smaller 
percentages being enrolled for a sixth and seventh year. 

The chart below shows that 3,272 (32,582 minus 29,310-3,272) 
^^-'^l^iJ^* ?"<*"«te<* after five years of high school and that 6,092 
(38,674 minus 32,582-6,092) graduated after six years. The 
dropout rate, on the other hand, increased by 4.6 percent between 
the end of the fourth year of high school and the end of the 
fifth year (26.4 minus 21.8 - 4.6), whereas, the dropout rate 
increased only by .9 percent between the end of the fifth year 
and the end of the sixth year (27.3 minus 26.4 - .9). 

However, the chart also indicates that even after six years 
in school, 3,931 (5.5 percent) of the original 71,484 students 
making up the class of 1986 were enrolled for a seventh year. A 
quarter of the still-enrolled students (the 3,931) had recorded 
attendance during the 1987-88 school year. Eleven percent were in 
the 11th or l2th grades and were absent fewer than 21 days during 
spring, 1988. This group had a good chance of completing their 
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r«quir«a«nts and obtaining the appropriate number of credits.' 



Class of ,198C 



Four-Year, Five- and 8iz-Y«ar Status 



Year of Study 

Year 4 Year 5 Year 6 

Status N % N % N % 

Dropouts 15,602 21.8 18,888 26.4 19,515 27.3 

Graduates and 29,310 41.0 32,582 45.6 38,674 54.1 

other School 

Co]q;)leters* 

Transferred Out 8,754 12.3 9.083 12.7 9,364 13.1 

and Other 

Discharges 

Students Still 17,818 24.9 10,931 15.3 3,931 5.5 

Enrolled** 



Total 71,484 100.0 71,484 100.0 71,484 100.0 

*Include8 students who received General Equivalency Diplomas 
(GEDs) . 



**These students are still enrolled on June 30 of each year and 
attend sumner school or continue in the fall and/or spring term 
of the next school year (e.g., on June 30, 1986, 17,818 students 
did not graduate in June of that year but were still enrolled in 
high school and continued to be enrolled for a fifth year of high 
school). This also includes students of unknown status. 

The high school class of 1987 shows a similar profile with 
21,930 or 26.8 percent of its class of 81,847 students enrolled 
for a fifth year. The percentage for the class of 1988 dropped to 
25.2 percent. The chart below, organized by responsible area of a 
high school superintendent, indicates only small changes in 
percentages between students in the classes of 1987 and 1988 who 
were still enrolled on June 30, 1987 and June 30, 1988, 
respectively. As expected, Alternative High School students, who 
have frequently failed to accumulate sufficient credits in other 
high schools are staying in school longer.* 
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coaparisoa of class of vith class of '88 

Class of 187 Class of 188 

Still larollsd OB still iBTollsd on 





Juaa 30, 


1987* 


Juaa 30, 


1988 


Manhattan 


2,599 


(23.9%) 


2,848 


(24.8%) 


Bronx 


3,491 


(26.3%) 


3,525 


(27.2%) 


Brooklyn 


3,292 


(25.9%) 


2,987 


(23.7%) 


BASIS** 


3,120 


(26.4%) 


2,920 


(25.0%) 


Quaans 


3,950 


(22.2%) 


4,119 


(22.6%) 


Altamative High 
Schools 


1,161 


(39.2%) 


1,261 


(38.6%) 



*Incoaplata data 

** Brooklyn and Staten Island Schools 

Nor is this condition limited to schools with low achieving, 
students. For exaiaple, 20 percent (627 of 3183 students) 
of the 1988 class of four specialized high schools (Bronx High 
School of Science, Brooklyn Technical High School, F.H.LaGuardia 
High School and Stuyvesant High School) , for which there are 
highly conpetitive entrance exa«inations, did not graduate *n 
June, 1988. Sone of these students undoubtedly had to complete 
examinations or other tasks during the summer of 1988. others had 
to continue in the fall term. 

The range among all city high schools was wide, from 3.2 
percent to 40.7 percent (excluding alternative and very small 
schools) . The range among zoned or comprehensive high schools 
evan within an area supervised by one superintendent was 
substantial. For example, the range in the Bronx was from 20.9 
percent to 40.7 percent; in Queens it was from 11.9 percent to 
32.9 percent. It is interesting to note and it may be significant 
that in all boroughs, the percentage of students still enrolled 
on June 30, 1988 was greater than the four year percentage of 
dropouts for those boroughs. Fifth year students may be claimed 
as one piece of evidence that dropout prevention programs are 
succeeding at least with students who haven't accxmulated 
sufficient credits to graduate.' 

fipaelal Mucatlon a^uH^nfca 

special education students have remained enrolled in high 
school beyond four years at much higher rates. For example, 58 
percent (4,586 students) of the class of 1988 was enrolled for a 
fifth year. Thirty-two percent of the class of 1986 was enrolled 
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for a seventh year in high school. Many of these students and 
regular students were 21 years old in 1989 or earlier and **aged 
out** of the school system (i.e., left the public schools because 
of age) without having graduated, dropped out or transferred.^ 



Costs of educating fifth, sixth and seventh year regular 
high school students are considerable as the chart below shows. 
At an average annual cost per student of $5,973, the estimated 
cost is fl95,197,C40. This is an estimate because some of the 
students drop out or are discharged before the end of the school 
year and the average annual cost changes each year. In addition, 
it does not include Special Education students at an average 
annual cost of $13,824.^ 



Costs 



Cost of students Enrolled Beyond Four Years 
Class of 198C 



Enrolled for 
a Fifth Year 



Enrolled for 
a Sixth Year 



Enrolled for 
a Seventh Year 



Students 



17,818 



10,931 



3,931 



Costs 



$106,426,914 



$65,290,863 



$23,479,863 
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Diohotomous vi«vs 

y***" '^•^"^ the standard for 
all students . Renediation and poor attendance plus 
increased Regents Action Plan requirements make it 
iSSSlJ^ students. Immigrant students pose 

another situation. He have no problem with lengthening 
the school stay as needed but the school is cited 
unfavorably. Somebody should take an historic look at 
S2i yS^k^SitJ.^' i»»igration and the unique position of 

l^y not examine how many students coming from community 
^t?2 wi«n«"<!??^ adequately prepared to do HS work? 
S J? yi^,«t"Jents taking more than four years 

to finish high school? You make it sound that the hiah 
schools are to be faultod for this. With all the 

•tudsnts, those who take more then four 

Jo? ^ congratulated fir 

not giving up on them. 

J?*^ i« not necessarily 

possible for all students and that five is OK if 

getting proper support and are mastering 

SSSieS*^ functioning in our economy and 

The school system should reconsider the pressure to 

deficits. The focus should be on tasks to be 

^" I?^^? •chool, not on why or whether the 
•tudent ^s in school. The aim should be continuous 

^f*'*'^ * diploma. (This and other oomments by 
qa««tioim«ire respondents and intervievees are in 
Appendices l-i.) 

Por many students, particularly those in the bottom 50 
SJrrJi«S°;^*"^"^^^' dropping out Ir staying in hi?h school for 
■ore than four years are their clearest educational alternative. 

studeSt.^JrS??S «ome educators viewed the phenomenon of 

Jiar^i cSSJ?ii!?<i^ * ^^^^ *nd seventh 

JJJf^S? ^Pn'i^^tion of the failure of the city's high schools to 
effectively and efficiently carry out their reiponsibilities. 
These educators expressed concern that the public also Jelfihis 
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Thosa who vittw it as a serious problem assert that the high 
schools are sending the wrong message to students. They believe 
that this message is that it is acceptable for students to dawdle 
in high school. One interviewee summarized it this way: 

There is tremendous inefficiency in terms of costs, 
time and productivity having students attend school for 
more than four years. 

The same respondent noted that the extra time was generally not 
for the purpose of providing a more enriched education, as is 
often the case in other nations, but for the purpose of dealing 
with failure. 
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C. High lUittB of course Failuro 



Tho Bajor and obvious reason that sany students do not 
accumulate sufficient credits to graduate In four years Is course 
failure. The extent of course failure Is staggering. The 
following data are from a preliminary Board of Education study of 
course failure In the high schools In the fall of 1989: 

■ One- third of students failed three or ■ar« courses in the 
fall tern. 

■ AlBost two-thirds of all students failed one or »orm 
courses. 

■ The percentage of students in individual high schools who 
failed three or mom oourses ranged from O.C to 54.3. 

■ Ten percent of students in four specialised high schools 
failed three or norm courses. 

■ The pass rate for all students ranged from C4.2 percent in 
mathematics to 79.2 percent in art/music. Perhaps of grsater 
significance was the range for the ninth grade— from 57.6 
percent in mathematics to 73.1 percent in art/music. 

Even If tticz^ preliminary data underestimate the pass rate 
and overstate the failure rate by 10 to 20 percent (highly 
unlikely), It Is clear that the city's high schools face an 
exceptionally difficult task In helping students to earn 
sufficient credits to graduate within four years. 

Questionnaire and Intarvlew comments clearly emphasize the 
Impact of these course failures: 

Many students have poor attendance and fall courses, 
not because of absenteeism, per se, but because of 
failure to meet class, homework or test requirements. 

Students who pass subjects in 9th end 10th grades 
successfully complete high school, students who fall 
subjects in 9th and loth grades leave the trade school 
and take other programs elsewhere. 
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D. 8tat« Mandates 



Reqanta Competency Tasts 

As noted above, City public high school students must pass 
six Regents Competency Tests to graduate and receive a diploma. 
It should be clear that failure to pass these RCTs orevents a 
student from graduating, even if he or she has pass id all 
required courses. Furthermore, the State requires that a student 
who fails an RCT be enrolled in a remedial program until he or 
she passes that RCT. This places the student in non<-credit or 1/2 
credit courses, making; it difficult to accumulate sufficient 
credits to graduate, it is instructive to examine the City's RCT 
pass rates over the past few years remembering that every student 
who fails must be enrolled in a remedial course for fiash RCT he 
or she fails. 

Regents Competency Tests—Pass Rates 



1986 1987 1988 1989 

Reading 83% 83% 82% 84% 

writing 77% 69% 71% 71% 

Mathematics 54% 59% 65% 56% 

Science 67% 50% 



While the State does not specify at which grade students 
should take an RCT, the City does. For example, students are 
eligible to take the mathematics RCT in June of grade 9. In 
general, by allowing and encouraging students to take the RCTs 
before the senior year, the City gives students the opportunity 
to re-take an examination should they fail the first time. 

The questionnaire responses exhibit an interesting 
divergence of views. Most high school superintendents and 
principals indicated that the RCTs in the skill areas, reading, 
mathematics and writing, had positive or neutral effects on 
student credit accumulation. This was in contrast to their view 
of the RCTs in content areas, American history and government, 
science and global studies. Most felt that these RCTs had (or 
will have) an adverse effect on credit accumulation (to be 
accurate, the State will first give the glci^al studies RCT in 
1990-1991; school administrators are looking ahead with anxiety). 
Significantly, less than 10 percent of the principals believed 
that Anx of the RCTs had a positive effect on credit 
accumulation. (See Appendices F and 6.) 

Remediation Courses 

Students who fail an RCT must be enrolled in lemediation 
courses until they pass the RCT. In addition, high school 
students who scored in the lowest quartile in the Degrees of 
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Reading i'ow.r (DRP) examination or the Metropolitan Achievenent 
Test-Mathematics in internee late school are also placed in some 
type of remedial program. 

In contrast to their mixed views on the effect of RCTs on 
credit accumulation, all of the superintendents and two-thirds of 
the principals believed that remedial instruction for those 
failing RCTs adversely affects credit accumulation. Conceivably, 
the principals who believed that it has no effect or has a 
positive effect either had few students who failed RCTs or 
developed remediation programs with full credit. 

Most superintendents and principals also believed that the 
scheduling of remedial and other non-credit courses was a major 
barrier to credit accumulation. However, less than 30 percent of 
the counselors thought this was a major barrier. The difference 
in views may have been due to the counselors' frame of reference 
which focused on programming of individual students while the 
administrators viewed scheduling as a school-wide issue with 
budgetary implications. (See Appendices F, G and H.) 

Many schools have developed creative solutions to the 
problem of non-credit remediation courses. These courses have 
evolved in most high schools into 1/4 to full credit courses, 
with the approval of the State Education Department, by the 
incorporation of subject content in the courses and thereby 
crediting the course toward subject requirements. 

Interviewees and questionnaire respondents expressed very 
negative views of the remediation requirements, some typical 
comments: wjrt**w«* 

State regulations protaibiting full credit for remedial 
eoursas takan as a result of low DRP or MAT math scores 
in ttaa intezBediate school or failura of an ROT force 
SOBS students to take up to three periods a day in non- 
or 1/2 credit bearing courses, clearly an obstacle to 
graduation in four years. 

Some schools grant partial credit for courses: that is, 
by completing some requirements for a course the 
student obtains fractional credit. There is no citywide 
policy concerning partial credit. 

It is often necessary to postpone required 

courses/ sequences to make room on students* programs 

for remediation and/or ESL instruction. 

Use P.M. school for remedial instruction or students 
stay an extra period. 
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In addition to reaediation coursas, some students needing 
special education services are required by the state to attend 
resource rooa programs once or twice a week. These programs focus 
on reading, mathematics and irriting. They also carry no credit. 
Schools have addressed the credit issue by scheduling student's to 
attend resource room programs during one or two of the physical 
education periods. The student is still able to meet the state 
requirement of three periods of gym a week, which is less than 
the City's requirement of five periods a week. 

Mandated Coursaa and Saoucneca 

As noted above in the section on high school graduation 
requirements, a student is required by the State to complete a 
series of unit sequences and courses. Approximately two-thirds of 
both superintendents and principals believed that additional unit 
sequences required by the State have adversely affected credit 
accumulation. For example, they found the increase of social 
studies courses to four units burdensome. Interviewees noted, in 
particular, their objection to the "Introduction to Occupations" 
course and test which respondents found useless. 

There are too many mandated courses, including the 
(school omitted) technicians program that is the 
equivalent of 24 credits, for students in need of 
remediation to hope to finish high school in four 
years . 

Credit accumulation is not synonymous with meeting 
graduation requirements. Sequencing of courses, while 
not a credit accumulation problem, is a problem for 
some students with respect to meeting graduation 
requirements. 
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Bntaring students 

The Office of Educational Data Services issues two other 
reports which contribute to an understanding of delayed credit 
accumulation. The first, the G-1 report, provides profiles of 
entering classes of every high school. The second, the G-2 
report, provides a three year profile of the entering class of 
every high school. The profiles include aggregate data on the 
number and percentage of overage students, gender, achievement 
data in reading and mathematics, absenteeism, acceleration tests 
passed (tests taken in intermediate or junior high schools, 
which, if passed, allow a student to enroll in more advanced high 
school classes) and students with limited English proficiency 
(LEP) entitled to special services 

Overage Students 

About 15 percent of students who entered high school \ the 
fall of 1989 were one or more years overage. The range amoii^ 
schools, however, was very wide. For example, one school's 
incoming class was 60 percent overage. Another school within the 
same borough had an entering class which was only 12 percent 
overage. Many of these students had failed courses in lower 
grades and entered high school with reading and mathematic 
deficits. 

Academic Problems 

A substantial number and percentage of students enter high 
school with serious academic problems that require them to att^^nd 
non- or low credit remediation programs. In many cases their 
deficits are so severe that it is difficult for them to succeed 
in the regular high school program. For example, 8,834 of 48,237 
(18 percent) entering regular education students in the fall of 
1989, for whom there were scores, were in the 1-24 percentile 
range in the DRP reading teste Also, 11,053 (30 percent) of 
37,488 entering regular education students, for whom there were 
scores, were in the 1-24 percentile range, the bottom quartile. 

The two schools mentioned above demonstrate the range in 
achievement, in one school, 76 percent achieved below che 50th 
percentile in the DRP examination and 88 percent achieved below 
the 50th percentile in the MAT mathematics examination. In the 
other school, only 19 percent achieved below the 50th percentile 
in the DRP examination and only 29 percent achieved below the 
50th percentile in the MAT mathematics test. It follows that the 
students in the first school are going to find it more difficult 
to accumulate credits than those in the second school. 
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Absentfteigm 

A large number of high school students had unusually poor 
attendance records when they entered high school in the fall, 
1989. Of 51,006 students, 6,092, or 12 percent, were absent 21 or 
■ore days during the spring term, 1989 (up to May 31). During the 
previous fall 10 percent were absent 21 or more days, semesters 
are 89 to 95 days in length. These students were absent more than 
20 percent of the semester. Clearly, a continuation of these 
absence records results in insufficient credit accumulation in 
high school. 

Suj;erintendents (67 percent), principals (71 percent) and 
counselors (73 percent) were in clear agreement that absenteeism, 
whether in the form of truancy or for any other reason, was a 
major barrier to students accumulating credit. Two-thirds of the 
superintendents and 72 percent of the principals believed that 
the achievement and attendance of students entering high schools 
greatly influenced credit accumulation. 

According to their comments, high school superintendents, 
principals and counselors generally believe that the major reason 
students are not accumulating sufficient credits is the academic 
and absenteeism record they bring with them to high school, some 
typical comments follow: 



Many students are unprepared to do high school work; 
that is, they enter high school with major deficiencies 
in reading and mathematics. They simply fail multiple 
courses. 



If a large number of students had academic and 
attendance problems in the past, why should one assume 
that the magic of high school will change the 
situation. What goes on in the districts (and foreign 
countries) has a tremendous input on how our students 
will do in high school. 

There has been a continuing increase in the number of 
students entering high school in need of remediation. 

Many students enter from middle schools with poor study 
habits and attendance patterns. 
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r. 8tud«nt and Family raotors 



Respondents to the questionnaires and interviewees reported 
that a nunber of student behaviors other than academic 
performance and absenteeism significantly reduce the ability of 
students to accumulate sufficient credit to graduate within four 
years . 

A preponderance of principals (more than 60 percent) and 
counselors (more than 65 percent) believed that personal and 
family problems are a major barrier to credit accumulation. Less 
than 30 percent thought that pregnancy and drug/alcohol abuse 
were major barriers. 

Many immigrant/refugee students entering the high schools, 
lacking proficiency in English and at times having minimum 
schooling, encounter difficulty earning course credit and are 
likely to stay longer in high school. The number of 
immigrant/refugee students in the high schools in 1989 with fewer 
than three years in the school system was approximately 
23,000." Twenty-eight percent of the principals and 20 percent 
of the counselors felt that little or no knowledge of English was 
a major barrier. 

Responses to open-ended questions and to interviews as to 
reasons for inadequate credit accumulation were more graphic: 

Immigrant children entering the school system in the 
intermediate or junior high school enter the high 
school unprepared for its programs. 

Many students cannot function under a system of 
deferred gratification. 

The emotional, social impact of poverty is undeniable. 

Many students have assumed adult responsibilities at an 
early age; many have to work more than 20 hours a week. 

Many students work long hours with little time to 
devote to school. High schools do not keep records of 
which students work and for how many hours per week. 

Lack of familiarity with proper decorum, e.g., pledging 
allegiance to the flag, promptness, civility, not using 
radios in school. 

Apathy/indifference/willingness to settle for the 
minimum. 

Students don't show up for examinations. 
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Having to care for brothers and sisters. 



Student nobility is high. 

Many of our students don't get the necessary support 
from the hone causing then to depend upon their own 
rssourcef ulness . 

Education is not a priority in sons households. 
Students are allowed to be absent for various 
activities. 

These conditions can lead to poorer student perfoinnance and 
less credit accunulation in high school. 
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0. struetural raetora 



Th«r« is little question that current structural, 
organizational arrangements and procedures in the city's high 
schools have adverse effect on credit accumulation. Perhaps the 
Bost signifioaiit flBding was that there was no oityvide policy 
ooBoemlBg credit acouaulatioB and proHotion, electives and 
courses a student may take. 

Respondents to the questionnaires and interviewees were 
divided as to the extent of the influence of structure, while 
half of the superintendents thought that the scheduling of 
remedial courses and the programming of electives were major 
barriers to credit accumulation, they did not believe the other 
school controlled functions, such as course cycles and sequencing 
of courses were major barriers. Less than 20 percent of the 
principals thought that organizational factors were major 
barriers. The counselors generally agreed. However, the following 
three respondent quotes illustrate possible problems: 

Some schools using an annualized course system allow a 
student who fails the first course in some subject 
series to get credit for it if he or she passes the 
second course in the series; others use a semester 
system which does not allow this adjustment. 

Some courses are credited on a yearly basis. If a 
student passes the first half and fails the second 
half, he/she must repeat the year. 

Sequences in some areas, such as mathematics and 
science, prevent accumulation if there is failure alona 
the way. ^ 

specific New York City high school graduation requirements, 
i.e., second language and physical education, were viewed by 40 
percent of the principals as adversely affecting credit 
accumulation. Superintendents agreed somewhat on the gym 
requirement, but felt that the second language requirement for 
the local diploma had no effect on credit accumulation. 

Responses to open-ended questions indicated that other 
structural elements in the high schools did, in fact, inhibit 
credit accumulation. Some of these comments follow: 

Some schools program entering high school students in a 
regular program with little regard to how well students 
have done in intermediate or junior high school; 
students fail when place in inappropriate programs, 
school structure can pose major problems to "over-the- 
counter" students, those entering from other schools, 
school systems or other nations often after ihe first 
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vMk of thm sraest^r. Thm school nay not be able to 
obtain records; thsrs may not bs any records (some 
childrsn havs nsvsr attsndsd school) • 

Introduction to Occupations** courses are given as 
stand alone courses. "^Singleton** (e.g.^ Regents 
niysics, math 5,6) and block **shop** sequences limit 
programming flexibility. 

Some students are limited by vocational programming 
requisites. 

Maximum is four academic periods per day only! 
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E. oth«r School Factors 



There are a number of other factors related to credit 
accimulation. A fundamental issue involves informing students 
about credit accumulated and how much more they require for 
graduation. Most respondents to the questionnaires indicated that 
the schools most often use face-to-face discussions to inform 
students of credit accumulation. However,- in response to open- 
ended questions requesting an elaboration of their answers, both 
principals and counselors indicated that transcripts prepared by 
the City University's University Application Processing Center 
(UAPC) were the common means by which schools informed students 
of course grades and credits. There are no regular mechanisms to 
tell students how many credits they need to graduate or where 
they are compared to other students in the school or to a 
cityvide norm. However, a report ca*-d is now being developed 
which will inform a student of credits earned and what credit 
remains to be earned for graduation. 

Articulation between high schools and intermediate and 
junior high schools is of crucial importance in preparing high 
schools to meet the educational needs of entering students and in 
helping students to function successfully in high school, various 
comments and responses to open-ended questioim on questionnaires 
indicated that inadequate articulation was a major problem for 
many schools. Articulation activities ranged from high school 
counselors interviewing every entering student at the feeder 
school to an invitation to the feeder schools' counselors to 
attend an orientation session at the high school. Two comments 
make the concern clear: 

The inadequate, sometimes non-existent, articulation 
between intermediate feeder schools and high schools 
demands immediate attention. Individual high schools 
and the Division itself are increasingly addressing 
this issue. 

Lack of curriculum alignment between intermediate and 
high schools may be a reason for the large number of 
course failures in the ninth grade. 

Inadequate orientation programs have also been a problem. 
The High School Division is requiring that each high school 
conduct a week long orientation program for students and parents 
in the fall of 1990. Until now, decisions about orientation 
programs, according to interviews, were left up to the 
administration of each high school. 

The increased focus on articulation between high schools and 
feeder schools and on orientation programs is part of the effort 
to make the ninth grade a successful experience for students. The 
House programs were organizational changes established a few 
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yaars ago to acconplish the same purpose. Interestingly, Houses, 
basically a version of nini-schools, were mentioned a number of 
tiMS by principals as approaches to assist entering students to 
achieve at higher levels. Programs in special areas of study and 
interest such as communications, ecology and law, were hardly 
mentioned at all. It is conceivable that these aprroaches (e.g., 
educational option programs) could be an excellenc motivating 
vehicle for many disaffected students. 

Some areas which influence credit accumulation were not 
mentioned by those responding to the questionnaires and by 
interviewees. Instruction was noted only once. Supervision was 
not mentioned at all. Increased guidance services were requested 
by most superintendents and principals, but some expressed more 
interest in quality of services than in smaller counselor-student 
ratios. Still, 74 percent of the principals believed that 80 
percent or more of the students in their schools receive some 
guidance services. Some typical comments follow: 

Counseling time is inadequate due to budgeting 
constraints. Counselor-student ratio is too high. 
Quality of time per student is poor because of high 
ratio . 

One homeless student can take up to six hours, a 
battered wife/girlfriend 12 hours and attempted suicide 
even longer. 

It is not only the percentage who are counselled, it is 
the quality of the counselling that determines the 
effectiveness of the service given to the students. 
Also student programming takes up an inordinate 
percentage of omnibus guidance counselor time. 
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X. ItratttgiM to Zaprovs Crsdit Aooimulation 

Th« Bajor organizational affort to assist students to 
accuMUlata sufficient crsdits to progress satisfactorily through 
high school and graduate within four years is the Concurrent 
Options Program. It consists of ten components (see Appendices J 
and M) i 

« 

1. Independent Study 

2. conunity Based Training 

3. P.N. School 

4. H.Y.C. Vocational Training Center 

5. Adult Education Classes 

6. Evening and Suner Schools 

7. Work Experience Credit 

8. Shared Instruction 

9. School of Cooperative Technical Education 

10. Conunity College classes 

According to responding principals and counselors, evening 
and sxiner schools is the coaponent most used, followed by work 
experience credit, independent study and P.M. school. No conplete 
count is available of the nuitfser of students who participate in 
all of these components and how many credits they earned. It is 
known, however, that more than 50,000 students do attend and earn 
credit. It is expected that within a few years, the Office of 
Educational Data Services will be able to track how each student 
earned his or her credits, including those earned through 
Concurrent Options. These Options have also not been rigorously 
evaluated to determine which are the most effective and efficient 
in helping students to accumulate credit. A recent report on the 
Program raises some significant issues and recommends courses of 
action. (See Appendix M.) 

In addition to citywide initiatives, such as the planned 
orientation program for students and parents prior to the fall 
term, 1990, individual high schools have developed school-based 
and collaborative programs with non-school organizations and 
agencies to address the credit accumulation problem. Listed below 
are some examples; 

Individual Research in Science and Mathematics program 
with the College of Staten Island. 

The Vestibule Program which is a combination of 
independent study and laboratory/tutoring designed for 
pupils who fall behind due to absence. 

Students in one House attend high school four days a 
week and city College on Friday. 

Macy program in health careers. 
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CoMBunity ■•rvictt for 40-60 students; each earns a 
credit or aore. 

Operation Success operated in conjunction with 
Federation EaployBent and Guidance Services (FEGS) . 

An Bducational Acceleration Pro9raa through 
flexible/Bodular scheduling allotrs students to attend 
three six-weeX courses per "cycle" with the term 
divided into three different cycles. 
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VIZI. conolnsioBS uid BaeoMMadationa 

The primary purpose of this study was to find out why so 
many high school students are not accumulating sufficient credits 
to graduate within four years. Analysis of gathered data results 
in the following conclusions: 

1. No reliable data were available on a citywide basis, bv 
school or by grade on student credit accumulation. In addition! 
there are no reliable data which show the impact of slow credit 
accuaulation (and course failure) in early high school grades on 

'?"f^ Y***" dropping out. The only data 
available dealt with related issues, including the number of 
students remaining in high school for more than four years and 
course failure information. jr^a^B ana 

2. Questionnaire respondents and interviewees provided 
various reasons for slow credit accumulation: 

-course failure as exemplified by the one-third of the 
students who failed three or more subjects in fall, 1989. 

-State mandates involving six Regents Competency Tests, 
remediation courses and course sequences. 

-Inadequate previous education and high absenteeism in high 
school feeder schools. 

-Student absenteeism in high school and family problems 
which force students to work part-time or full-time. 

-Structural and other school factors, such as fractional or 
no credit Tor remedial courses. Remediation may be mandated 
by the state, but schools have developed a variety of 
approaches to giving credit for these courses. In one 
school, a student may receive no credit for a remedial 
course; in another school the same student may receive from 
1/4 to one credit. 

3. Credit accumulation leading to extended high school 
enrollment for five, six and seven years is nat uniformly seen as 
deleterious. In fact, many respondents to the questionnaires and 
interviewees viewed it as a prudent response to student needs. 

4. There are no citywide policies concerning credit 
accumulation as related to promotion, credit for remedial 
courses, courses a student may take each semester and elect ives. 
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This results in students* credit accumulation being a function of 
the school they attend* 

5. High School superintendents and two-thirds of the 
principals agreed that the State mandate forcing students who 
fail RCTs to take remediation courses adversely affected credit 
accumulation. Both groups believed that RCTs in the content 
areas, such as science, are more likely than those in the skill 
areas, such as reading, to adversely affect credit accumulation. 
Superintendents, principals and counselors agreed that 
absenteeism and family problems were major barriers. Principals 
and counselors also thought that students* personal problems were 
a major barrier. Super intendMts, however, believed they were 
only a minor barrier. The majority of principals and counselors 
(80 percent) thought that organizational and structural factors 
w«ire not major barriers to credit accumulation. The 
superintendents, however, felt that some structural aspects of a 
school's operation, e.g., programming of electives, were major 
barriers. 

6. Students are generally informed of their credit 
accumulation and additional credit needs via face-to-face 
sessions with counselors and through transcripts. Parents are 
informed via report cards. Neither is given a sense of credit 
accumulation progress as compared with other students at similar 
levels in the school or citywide. 

7. Every school which participated in this study described 
specific credit bearing programs designed to assist students to 
overcome the problems of failed RCTs, mandated remedial courses 
or additional sequence requirements. The Concurrent Options 
Program, started three years ago, is clearly the most used of all 
methods to assist students in earning credits, and it is growing 
rapidly with tens of thousands of students participating every 
year. However, less than $30 million of the $920 million 
allocated to the high schools are devoted to this effort. 

8. In addition to Concurrent Options, high schools have 
utilized a variety of approaches to address the credit 
accumulation issue including in-school programs, such as coaching 
centers, mock RCT exams and flexible, modular scheduling, joint 
school/college partnerships, cooperative programs with non-profit 
agencies and internships with local hospitals and government 
agencies. 

9. Significantly, for the most part, programs designed to 
speed along student credit accumulation are not uniformly 
inventoried, monitored and evalua^.ed, and this information is 
thus not publicly disseminated. Taere is no objective analysis 
leading to a list of successful programs* 
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10. A citywid* r«quir«i«nt that all nigh schools establish 
orientation programs for students and their parents prior to 
school's opening in September, 1990 is a major attempt by the 
Division to deal with the concerns of students entering high 
school and to reduce their high rate of failure during the first 
year of high school. 

aeeom«iid«fcloB« 

The Educational Priorities Panel recommends that the school 
system take the following action: 

1. The High School Division should make every effort tc 
utilize data maintained by the Office of Educational Data 
Services (the Biofile) and the City University's University 
Application Processing Center (UAPC) as well as data in schools 
to: 

a. provide, in a systematic manner, beginning in the 
ninth grade, all students and their parents, as well as 
schools, with complete information on how many credits 
students have accumulated, how many more are required 
for graduation and where the students stand in 
comparison to other students at the same level in their 
school and in the City. 

b. analyze the numerous variables affecting student 
credit accumulation, such as practices to provide 
partial course credit, ninth grade Houses, transfers 
from vocational high schools and City regulations such 
as foreign language and five-period gym requirements. 

c. analyze failure rates for courses, credit 
accumulation problems in early high school years and 
dropout statistics to determine correlations. 

2. The Board of Education should direct more dollars and 
remedial resources to pre-high school and ninth grade programs. 
The school system spends annually between $150 and $200 million 
of its $920 million high school budget to educate students 
enrolled for a fifth, uixth and seventh ye&r. Greater euiphasis in 
three areas is proposed: 

a. Increased focus on articulation with intermediate 
and junior high schools during the spring semester 
prior to entering high school, vital to student success 
in the ninth grade. 

b. A major transition program for entering high school 
students during the summer. This would provide 
opportunities to assess needs, begin skills 
remediation, emphasize high school study and test 
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taking methodologies, involve parents and set the scene 
for nore intensive support work in the ninth grade for 
those who require it. 

c. Counseling and related support from other agencies 
(e.g., medical screening and treatment, work support 
for parents and older siblings). This should be "front 
loaded" during the summer transition. and the ninth 
grade . 

3. Programs designed to promote student credit accumulation 
should be inventoried, monitored, evaluated and these data should 
be publicly disseminated. This process would lead to an objective 
analysis (educational and cost/benefit) of successful programs 
and the phase-out of programs which produce few benefits. 

4. The pace of a student's credit accumulation must not be 
dependent on the practices of the particular school attended. 
Some high schools, but clearly not all, are utilizing a variety 
of approaches to address slow credit accumulation which do not 
necessarily lower promotion or graduation standards. These 
include: a) injecting subject matter curriculum into remedial 
course work and thereby permitting credit to be granted for the 
course, b) providing full credit for a one year sequence in which 
the first half is failed but the second half is passed, c) 
designing flexible, modular scheduling, which may be 
administratively burdensome, but is apparently successful in 
allowing students to accumulate many credits in short periods of 
time and d) using P.M. school to meet remediation reqpiirements. 
These practices raise significant policy issues that should be 
reviewed citywide. To reiterate, a atud ant's rata of credit 
ttCCUMttlation should not ba a function of the student's high 
school Bftlection decision. 

5. Based on all elements above, a comprehensive citywide 
policy on credit accumulation must be established by the Board of 
Education. The policy should be flexible enough to permit the use 
of alternatives on a school -by-school basis — backed by sound 
analysis and closely monitored and evaluated for Uwasurable 
results. 
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■dnoational Priori tiM vmaml llMb«r Aganoi** 

!• Advooat«s for ctaildron 

2. ABorioaa Jovish Condttoe, n.y. chapter 

3. ABorioaa Reading couaoil 

4. Asiaa-ABorioan Conuaioation lao. 

5. A8PZSA of Nov York 

J. AssoeiatioB for ttao Holp of Rotardod Childron, inc 

7. AssoeiatioB of Puorto Rioaa Ezooutivo Dirootors 

8. Black Agoaoy Ezocutivos 

?; comittoo for Childroa of mow York, lac. 

10. Tko city dub of MOV York 

11. conuaity Sorvioo Socioty 

12. Ytao Juaior Loaguo of Brooklya 

13. Tl&o Juaior Loaguo of Mow York city, lac. 

14. Loaguo of wonoa voters of Mow York city 

15. Motropolitaa Couacil of Mow York MAACP 

IJ. Hatioaal Black child Dovolopmoat laatituto, lac. 

17. MOV York coalitioa of loo Black Woaoa 

18. MOV York urbaa coalitioa 

19. Mov York Urbaa Loaguo 

20. Prosbytory of Mov York city 

21. PR00RE88, lac. 

22. Public Bducatioa Associatioa 

II' U!""*??"* Childroa vith Bpocial Mood8,iac. 

24. Rhoodloa rouadatioa r*-^- 

25. uaitod Moighborhood Housoa 

26. Uaitod Paroats Associatioas 

27. WoBoa's city club of Mov York 
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AIM»LN1)1X B 



l'!ihir»lionit l i'rioi ilU'fc I'ttiirl 
KTUI>Y OK rHr.lHT A( rUMUIATION 

Dttr OollMgve: 

llMik you for lakinf the umc lo complete ihi\ i|uukiionnairc. As the cover teller boim, bo 
adMMll or MWMuals wilt be kIcniificU in any rcp(«ri. ornl or wriiicn Wc hope you wilt be candltf in your 
ttipniHw 

WowooM appradaic your oomplciin]* and rciurning the questionnaire by Thunday, Miicb 15. If 
yott bm My qoctUons oonoeming this suivcy, you may calt mc or Dr. Bernard Eirif at (212) 140-1166^ 

Sincerely, 



Norcen ConneU 
Executive Director 

1. Tb what exlenl do you believe th:ii creOii .lu imiuii.hioh m your ixmiugh i^ a problem? FtcMe dMCk one. 

No problem Minor |irol>kiii M.ijdi imiiticin 

Please captain 



Z In wbal wiyt bavo diploma ru<|uircmciiis Iimcu Im low .iiiccicit crcOii accumulanon by most aiudoaM In 
your borottfh? fkase ptaoe Ihc appropriate nuinDci on e:icli Ime 

(1) fOlltJvdy (2) Ncuiral; no cfTcci (3) Adversely 



1. 


N.Y.C leoond tentusfc rcquircmcni for loci! diploma 




z 


N.Y.C physteil education requirement (5 times a week) 


2)_ 




ILCT. bi mding 


3)_ 


4. 


itCT. to Mth 


4)_ 


5. 


ItCT.tawritlat 


5)_ 


& 


ItCT. tai bittofy and government 


6)_ 


7. 


ItCT. in ickace 


7)_ 


& 


R.CT. In global studies 


») 


9. 


Rawndlal iMimctlon for those faitinfi R C T 


9)_ 


la 


Additional nail sequences required by si.iu 





3. Flease deicrlbe any otiicr Si.iie or Ciiy r4*]*.iil.iiii>n> wUn U yon behcvi* have .iffeetcd student credit 
accomulniion. 



4. To wbat tticfit have the achicvemeni and attendance of students entering the borough hlgb icbo6b 
blflocaoed credit accumulation in these schooU'^ Plcii^e check one 

(1) A iroat deal (2) To .some extern.. No efUci. neutral 

rittK gruin 



S. IMM balow are possible barriers to acdii accumulation. Ptcasc indicate U they have been banko in 
yo«r boroagli by pladng ibe appropriate number on each line: (1) major barrier. (2) minor barriar« (3) ao 
barrier. 



1. i a q o a adug of courses i) 

1 cowaacydBa 2) 

X atadaalMNUty 3) 

4, atatatt abaaataalam for any reason 4) 

1 eoMaaavnUabiUiy 5) 

6^ atairaMflaMIHy 6) 

7. cndit ttaaafbr polides 7) 

& ewmmimloa or school 8) 

9. achatfattag of ramedial ami other non ercdii ctiurscs 9) 

la programmhiiof eleciives tO) 

(ovci ) 
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(Ooottaoed) (i) major terrier. (2) minor Kirn* r. O) no h.u.Kr 
U. prpofittofaccfodHlnjc«)ur»cv 



13. traaacy |^). 

14. pn§Mmcy \ J - 
13. drai^tfooM abuse \l[ 
1& hMi^ problems ^- 



17. pmosil problems j^'j- 

r ^-^,.w.. |9\ 

20. any oihen? Flease describe 



l«. UlttoorMkaowledteorEneliKh jg. 
19. UtUe or aoprevlotts education 



t^^ZaS^^ iBltormed of their children's craf.. accumulation? Please indicate only the most 
fnv^l pnetloe (place a T on the line) and the least frequent pr.ctid: (place a -2- on ihclinej 



1. 

2. ^ 

3. bf 
4 



bf teMo-teee discussion 



1) . 

2) _ 



by iipbrt cwd 

5. by odMT written correspondence 5\ 

6. ttay ate not ofDdally informed f,\ 

7. other (Pleue dcicribe.) 

IriS^^SJS^ 1 '^"k'"/' '"^•^'tc only the moat frequent 

pmctioe (place a 1 on the hne) and ihc Icim frc<|iiLni pr.-iuitc (plate a '2' on the Itne) 

1* by tee-to-faoc discussion , . 
1 by mail ^ 

3. by telephone ,J 

4. by report cant 

5. by other written orrcspondcntc 

«. th^ are not offiJally informed r,) 

7. other (Please describe.) 

L^iSl*!!^'!^*"'* who arc f;.niMfi behind „. auuinul.n.r.g credits .huuld receive „>me counseUnt 
aulaunee. What perccnt.fic of these stmlenK ..rc c u. rrccvc snch ;..vi<.;.„cx in 

Please check one. 

80-99%__ 60-79% 40-59% 2(1- Wx. ().iy% 

percentage uh> low. pic.sc „uIk.,k. why „ .s so low ..nd what you. 
lupenntendent, can do about impriivinj: the mumimim 



as 



^!l^.5l]!!iJr''°'^ -nnovaiivc pracl.ccs i., help s.udcnis lo accumulate creditt towud . 



tMija infonnation you believe wc should gaihcr which mishi pinpoini the reaiOM i 
poMMjr aom aoladOM tor inadoquaic iiudcni credit accumulation? 



Opiiooal, bat we hope you will identify yourself. 

Compiiuatrf TrI N..._ 

BotooM h 

V^^y^^^ 1»«ftioon«ire in the ciicloscd ciivcliit>c to: l)r. ItemnnI Msrig, Perry DavU Awodnlan. 
34 Wbei 45lh Street. SuHe 1409. Nnr Vi.. k N Y I iM> v.. ii,«„fc y,.,. AMoaniat, 
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APPENDIX C 



STUDY OF CREDIT ACCUMULATION 



Thuk you Ibr laUag ihc time to oompleie ihit qtMttlonMlre. As the cover lelier notes, no 

or ftidMdiMli wUl be Mestified in any report, oral or wriiiea. We hope you will be cuidid in your 



We would appredate your oompleiing and returning the questionnaire by Monday, March 19. If 
you hmit qMtiOM ooMeniag this tervey, you may call me or Dr. Bernard Esrig ai (212) MO-1166. 

Sincerely. 

Noreen Conoell 
Executive Director 

t To what cnent do you believe that aedit accumulation in yssu, schoc? t$ a problem? Please check one. 
■0 Piobtei Minor problem serious problem 



1 bi what 'i^ya hawe diplona requirements listed below affeaod credit 2:*^umulation by most students In 
your Ktool? Fkaie place the appropriate number on each line. 
(l)poritlwaly (2) Mutml; to cflBCt (3) adversely 



1. N.Y.C Mooad laaguaie raiulreaMat for local diplonu I) 

1 N.Y.C phyalcal education requirement (5 tinncK a week) 2) 

X ItCT.IifMdtag 3) 

4 ItCT.tamnih 4) 

1 ItCT.tawrMhg 5) 

6l RCT. hi hlnoiy aad fovcmment 6) 

7. ItCT.taisdnGe 7)~ 

& ItCT. hi globaS studies ft) 

9. niMiHli! lawfucdoft tor those thUing R.CT. 9) 

la AddltiOMi wdt sequences required by Sutc 10)_ 



X Plaasa tacribe any other Sute or Qty legulations which you believe have affeaed student credit 



4 To what cneat have the achievement and attendance of students entering your school influenced their 
audit aocnulation? 

(1) A grant deal__ (2) To some extent (3) No effect; neutral 



1 Llund below are possible barrien to credit accumulation. Please indicate U they have been bairkn la 
your ichool by placiii| the appropriate number on each Une: (I) major barrier, (2) minor barrier. (3) so 
htiriar. 



L MquasMiiigof eoufMs 1) 

1 aoumqfdai 2) 

J. tiudeai moMUty 3> 

4. aiudtM ahnaaiaaism tor any reason 4) 

I wmmmmatm^ s) 

7. ouiUlMitorpoliclaB ? ! 

a. oumiiBiiMoraGteoi g) 

9. tchiMihi oC iMMdW aad other non-credit courses 9) 

IOl ftoptmmimg of elanh>us 10) 

11. prontu of ucouditlat couises 11) 

II mmm 12) 
tlUMMy 13) 

14 prngMuri 14) 

15. dni/Uoohol abuse IS) 

16 teaOy problems (over) 16) 
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n. HntoorMtaowMMorBuIWi 



ft.II!l.'2£I??JST?.'^ "S'.?*'"'*'* •«""»'*«ton? Weue indiaie only ihe mo*i 
ptwtoe (ptac. . •!• o. ifc* .ml .b. le^i ttc^^m prtciMX (plMc . T on The ui^ 

1- kjrhoMo^diKMitoa 

3^ 2) 

t^maotofflcteajftelmed 

7. oclMr(nint«Mcribe.) 



X bfwM 11 

5. ^writMcomipoMleaoe 

^ t% an KM officially inlbniied 

7. oU»r (FieMe dCKribe:) 

ISZV!^^^ ««im«UUn, credits should ro«ivc K>me counseKn, 

wwace, Wkit peiceauie of ihete siudcnu arc able lo receive this help? * 



^clNckoae. 

100% ao.99% 60-79%_ ^$9% 20-39% 0-19% 

L'^^STl!!^^ ^ ^"-'-•^ Why i. „ so low «K, wha. you. as priodp.1. 



I ifSL^ !rf?^^Qp^ '^'^^ ^ W|h schools. ne»e imll«ie whether m optlo. 
5)72f^^ ^ ^^^t .c-vnur Of each option: (1) hj^^ 



1. IndepeadeatStttdy 

1 Gbnwity BMed IMaiu 
3.PJCSGhool 

4- VocMioi«i Ttaiaiag Cenicr 

5. /-^"-^ »^ - — 



Availahte? Us^? 
Yes No 1,2 or 3 



& ^«aai| aid Swwar Schooh 
rWoffkBipwiaMiCMit 
i. Shtrad tetncito 

9. School or CbopmUw Iteh. Ed. 



pr«ti«. .0 kelp ..udenu ««»uUte c»diu io«ud . 



OptfOMi, b«i we hope 3fo« wm Ideatiiy 

* ^Tel.No. 



KITS SLTv:?:?. istjjl"'^^ 
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APPENDIX D 



STUDY OP CRDrr ACCUMULATION 



Dmt Gblleifiie: 



'nmkyqmfot lattig tke ttee to ooaiplete ilili quettkmaalrc. At ibe cover letter ■dim, mo 
\ or MhMnk wlO ke ideotiaed in iiy report, orel or written. We woM apprectete |o«r 
Mnti^rlHyowMtf M« tkoogli it ii opitonel. in any event, we lK>pe that yoe wOl be candid in yow 



WewonM nppfedate tkat yon complete and return the qneatiooiaire by Monday, March 19, 199a 
If yon have any qnestiooa concerning this survey, you may caU me or Dr. Bernard Earig at (212) 840-1166. 

Sincerely, 



Noroen Conndi 
Executive Director 



1. LiMed below are pomi btc barriers to credit accumuUiioa. Please indicate if they have been bnrrien in 
yo«r actool by pladng the appropriate number on each Unc: (1) major barrier, (2) minor barrier, (3) no 
barriar. 



IZ 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16w 
17. 



1. aaqnaacihg of courses 1)_ 

Z conMcydaa 2) 

3. atndeM mobility 3)^ 

4. atndaai ahaanmeiHn for any reason 4) 
3. eonnn mmihbiliy 

7. cndit maaltf poUdes rT 

t. ovaraifllMtlonofaGhool 8)^ 

9. achadnlhig of fwiartlal and other non-credit courses 9)_ 

la pinynmmlht of alectivei 10)_ 



1 1. pfoeaas of accredltinf oonncs 1 ij~ 



ML 




It tttthi or no hnowladfe of English Ig)' 
19. Ilttla or no pieviona edncation 19)' 
2a any others? (Please describe.) 



2. How are parents informed of their children's credit accumulation? Please indicate oaly the moat 
fraqnent ptnctioe (place a M* on the line) and the least frequent practice (pUce a *r on the line). 



I. by boe-io-fMe discussion I) 

X bymaU 2)~ 

3. by t elep hon e 3) 

4. by vapoft card 4^ 

5. by oihar cowe sp onde n ce 5 ^ 

6w ihaynie not officially informed 6) 

7. oihar (Flnaae dascribe.) 



X Ham an amdenis tafoimed of the creditt they have accumulated? Please indicate only the moat frnqncnt 
pcncyoa (plaea a n* on the Une) and the lemi frequent practice (place a *r 00 the line). 

L bgrfoon4o4Medlsaisaion 

X bgrmall 

3. bymlaphOM 

4 by inport caid 

4 thayara not offidaBy informed 
7. other (Please describe.) 

(over) 



1) 

2) 

3) 

^) 

5) 

6) 
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4. Aft tkiM Mgr MteMteg or fnpmmmihg nandaict in your school which affect ttudMt cratflt 
trilMfftaf«»plMMr 



tlw mimt proeedure mod for siudcni scbodulct. 



li whnwqpi fonMl or taifcrmal icfaool polkks oooceming the areis Usied below ifltet 
m aid sndm cradli aocnutaikm. 



I Mr attead 



oomci a sivdeni may aiiend 



r or ■OMOdii bowias oowMt a studenl may ailend 



oTolactlvos a itvdeat May aiicod 



7* ^J>|f^MoiP an OoaOtficai OpUoos available ia some hith schoola. Please ladicaic whether aa opdoa 
ii avaiaMa md to what enaat stadeaa in your school are lakiai advaniaie of each opUoo: ( I) hith lae 
(2)aoM«a P)llttlaorio«c w^mu- ^ 



1. 

4. 
5. 
6l 
7. 
t 
9. 

la 

7. 



Slady 



AvaUaMe? Use? 
Yes No 1, 2 or 3 



fJ4. School 
NYC 



School or 



TMahig 
IMiyhgGeater 
MMf Schoob 



Tech. Ed. 



other ftaaovaihe practices to help stodeau aocumutate cradlts towoid a 
OMor two thai May have been instiiMcd in your school. Please feel haa to attach 



& ktharaaagr other hrfDHMttayoabeUewe we shoBld father which mifhi pinpoiai the raaaoM tori 
t poeeMa eofaMloas to laartaqaetc siadaai oodii aocoMuUUoa? 



OpHaMd. hot wa hopa yoa wm Uaatuy yoanelf. 



TcL No. 



2lflM4aih 



hi the ea ri aisd esivelopc la: Dr. Bermard Esrig, Pany Davie 
14SI, Nav Yoit, N.Y. IStSl Ihaah yow. 
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Thm Yimm txom HMdqnajrt^rs 

For further insights into the issue of student credit 
accumulation, PDA interviewed 16 present and former high school 
managers including the present Executive Director and two former 
Executive Directors of the Division. The questions and the most 
frequent responses are presented below. The responses demonstrate 
the wide range of views held by headquarters officials. 

1. Do you believe that the fact that many high school students 
are not accumulating a sufficient number of credits to graduate 
within four years is a problem? 

Some school principals believed it was a serious problem; 
others viewed it as an opportunity to provide a more 
individualized education to students whose needs cannot be met in 
four years. 

There is tremendous inefficiency in terms of costs, 
time and productivity having students attend school for 
more than four years. 

It is an issue with programmatic, budgetary and 
community perception implications; it involves changes 
in the perception of success in high school. 

Dropout prevention programs stress staying in school; 
consequently, viewing a fifth year in high school to 
complete requirements as a negative condition 
undermines these programs. 

The aim should be on obtaining a diploma or achieving 
certain tasks, not on time, particularly *«seat time." 

Inul-Mualized Education Plans (lEPs) for special 
educatu^^n students often require more than four years. 

A problem, but considering the deficits many students 
bring with them to high school, it iei only naturally 
that some students will remain more t)ian four years. 

2. What are the main reasons that high school studentc do not 
earn sufficient course credits to graduate from high school in 
four years? 

The reasons suggested by headquarters officials can be 
divided into State, school, student and family and societal 
factors: 
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state Education Departme nt. Board of Pfttj^ n^" 



Th« State's increase in the number of mandated RCTs to 
«ix, reading, mathematics, writing, science, American 
history and global studies, by themselves, and the need 
to be enrolled in appropriate non- or 1/2 credit 
remedial courses if one fails an RCT undoubtedly 
hinders credit accumulation. 

Basically, Section 100.5 of the State Commissioner's 
Regulations (setting forth graduation requirements) has 
made it increasingly more difficult to complete high 
school in four years unless one passes every course and 
test. 



State regulations prohibiting full credit for remedial 
courses taken as a result of low DRP or MAT math scores 
in the intermediate school or failure of an RCT force 
some students to take up to three periods a day in non- 
or 1/2 credit bearing courses, clearly an obstacle to 
graduation in four years. 

State regulations and Board of Education policies do 
not significantly affect credit accumulation; students 
have different life styles and the structure of schools 
has changed little to meet these styles. These factors 
are more important than knowledge factors. 



■** City-wide Board of Bducation policy concerning 
credit accumulation and promotion to the next grade. 

Some schools program entering high school students in a 
regular program with little regard to how well students have 
done in intermediate or junior high school; students fail 
when placed in .nappropriate programs. 

The Board of Education's requirement of a foreign 
language for the local diploma, a requirement not 
mandated by the State, makes credit accumulation more 
difficult. 



Some teachers are not teaching effectively or are using 
rigid developmental lessons formats. 

Schools are not doing enough to address the high 
failure rates in the ninth grade which results in 
student discouragement and lack of credits. 

Ninth grade Houses, introduced a few years into all 
high schools, and designed to address the many problems 

2 
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•nt«ring students fac«, hav« not be«n inplenented as 
conc«iv*d. 

School staff, including supsrvisors, tsachers, other 
staff and thsir rsspsctivs unions incrsass *n number as 
■ore jobs are created to deal with the thousands of 
students who enroll for a fifth, sixth or seventh year. 

FmbIIv and Societal 

Student mobility is high, 11 to 13 percent a year. 

The emotional, social impact of poverty is undeniable. 

Many students have assumed adult responsibilities at an 
early age; many have to work more than 20 hours a week. 

Studgnt 

Many students are unprepared to do high school work; 
that is, they enter high school with major deficiencies 
in reading and mathematics. They simply fail multiple 
courses. 

Many students have poor attendance and fail courses, 
not because of absenteeism, per se, but because of 
failure to meet class, homework or test requirements. 

Immigraiic children entering the school system in the 
intermediate or junior high school enter the high 
school unprepared for its programs. 

Some students are uninterested in the courses of study 
when they are assigned to schools not of their choosing 
or when they discover they are not really attracted to 
a vocational school program for which they applied. 

Many students enter high school with inadequate English 
language skills. 

Some students entering the 10th grade from a junior 
high school have accxamulated only five or six credits 
in the ninth grade putting them behind the first day in 
the high school. 

High school students increasingly see staying in high 
school as ia^ortant; they may in the past have dropped 
out. 

Many studei ts cannot function under a system of 
deferred gratification (passing a course at end of term 
often with no feedback during the term) . 

3 
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3. What ar« th« •tructural barriers that adv«r»ely affect credit 
accumulation, such as course cycles or course availability? 

Schools vary in the amount of credit they grant for 
completing courses, e.g., 1/4 credit for gym or no 
credit. 

Some schools grant partial credit for courses; that is, 
by completing some requirements for a course the 
student obtains fractional credit. There is no city- 
wide policy concerning partial credit. 

Modular programming and scheduling increase the 
opportunities for credit accumulation, but it is 
administratively difficult to design and implement. 
Yet, it should be possible for UAPC to provide the 
assistance. 

They are not significant; most good guidance 
departments can tailor, customize programs to students' 
needs . 

Sequences in some areas, such as mathematics and 
science, prevent accumulation if there is failure along 
the way. 

Funding of high schools, which assumes seven periods of 
instruction, reduces flexibility and variability. 

School structure can pose major problems to "over-the- 
counter" students, those entering from other schools, 
school systems or other nations often after the first 
week of the semester. The school may not be able to 
obtain records; there may not be any records (some 
children have never attended school). High schools vary 
in their response to these situations for they are 
handled on an individual basis. However, if a large 
number enter a school within a short time span, the 
school may not be able to provide the necessary 
individualized attention, and the students may lose 
credit for work accomplished before the start of the 
new semester. 

Some schools using an annualized course system allow a 
student who fails the first course in some subject 
series to get credit for it if he or she passes the 
second course in the series; others use a semester 
system which does not allow this adjustment. 
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4. Krm there any reasons for the lack of credit accumulation that 
should receive more attention than others? 

The major issue is student preparation for high school- 
-the profiler of entering classes clearly indicate the 
problem. 

Attention must be paid where students fail in three or 
more subjects and to schools with many such students. 

The inadequate, sometimes non-existent, articulation 
between intermediate feeder schools and high schools 
demands immediate attention. Individual high schools 
and the Division itself are increasingly addressing 
this issue. 

Lack of curriculum alignment between intermediate and 
high schools may be a reason for the large number of 
course failures in the ninth grade. 

Many students work long hours with little time to 
devote to school. High schools do not keep records of 
which students work and for how many hours per week. 
Working more than 20 hours a week would seem to have a 
deleterious effect on course work and credit 
accumulation. 

LEP students entering the intermediate school from 
another country generally must take high school 
examinations in English; they make slow progress. 

The school system should reconsider the pressure to 
complete high school in four years. The focus is now on 
deficits. The focus should be on tasks to be 
accomplished in high "i^chool, not on why or whether the 
student is in school. The aim should be continuous 
progress toward a diploma. 

Attention has to be paid to provide an integrated, 
comprehensive approach to students with great needs. 

5. What are the strategies, if any, that you are aware of that 
have been particularly effective in reducing the number and 
percentage of students who fail to accumulate credits at a 
••normal" rate? 

The Concurrent Options program was moat often 
mentioned > it has many components to meet the different 
needs of students (see Appendix H for additional 
information) . They include the following: 

1. Independent Study 

2. Community Based Training 
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3. P.M. School 

4. NYC Vocational Training Center 

5. Adult Education Classes 

6. Evening and Summer Schools 

7. Work Experience credit 

8. Shared Instruction 

9. School of Cooperative Technical Education 

10. Community college classes 

In 30 high schools, funds are made available 
specifically for a Concurrent Options counselor whose 
primary function is to advise students on how to 
utilize the various options to obtain additional 
credit. In a recent report on the Concurrent Options 
Program, significant issues are raised and 
recommendations made (see Appendix M) 

Holistic, systematic school approaches, inst id of 
focus on individuals, are being tried to address the 
twin problems of dropouts and inadequate credit 
accumulation. 



A new program to be introduced in all high schools this 
fell will orient students and their parents to school 
during a week's program prior to the opening of school 
in September. 

The High School Division initiated an articulation 
program (Project Welcome) during spring, 1990 for at- 
risk. Chapter I eligible middle school students 
scheduled to enter high schools in fall, 1990. 

High school should be viewed as a travel agent helping 
a student to go where and when he or she wants to go. 
The aim is to help students to reach their destination 
(a diploma) on time (four years). 

High School clusters, where honestly developed with 
appropriate curriculum and staff development, work to 
encourage students to earn credits in an area in which 
they are interested. 

Effective bilingual programs increase retention and 
presumably credit accumulation. 

6. Is there any other information which you believe we should 
obtain to get an accurate assessment of the problem of 
insufficient credit accumulation? 

Interviewees indicated areas where additional study is 
needed. 
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Data on the affact of studant participation in the work 
force on his or her academic work are needed. 

What happens to those who do graduate especially those 
who stay longer than four years? 

How does the City's physical education requirement of 
five periods a week for seven terms <the state's is 
three periods) affect credit accumulation? 

What are the effects on students of transferring out of 
vocational programs or schools to zoned schools after 
the ninth grade (a common occurrence)? 

How can high schools tie in their programs with 
commxanity colleges which grant high school diplomas and 
matriculation if a student successfully completes 24 
credits at the college? 

What are the effects, if any, of the new state high 
school registration procedures and the new 
accountability program (Excellence and Accountetbility 
or EAP) on credit accumulation? 

To what extent would a report card which includes 
information as to what a student needs to graduate in 
addition to what he or she has accomplished (this card 
is in development) motivate students to greater efforts 
to acciunulate credits? 

Other Comments 

The prohibition on using the social security number to 
track students makes it difficult to do matches against 
personnel at the City University of New York (CUNY) , 
the Armed Forces and other organizations. There is a 
need for a universal identifier for the City's students 
so that school, health, social welfare, police and 
other City agency records can be matched. 

Some respondents thought that the relative ease with 
which a student can obtain a GED is a disincentive to 
accumulating credits in the regular high school 
program. The increase in the number of GEDs granted 
over the past few years and the problem of student 
credit accumulation seem to support this observation. 

The high schools should consider the Copemican model 
of high school organization. (This model emphasizes 
macrosheduling, individualized instruction, 
differentiated diplomas, mastery-based credits instead 
of letter grades, mastery of course objectives, 

7 



•fficiwicy of learning, individual laaming plans and a 
dajuvanilizing of th« high achocl.)^ 
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Endnote 

1. JoMph M. Carroll, "Th* Cop«mlcan Plan: Restructuring thm 
AMrioan High School," Phi Delta Kaonan . January, 1990, VoltUM 
71, Vvatomt 5, pagas 358-365. 
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1. 1^ wImi esleni <J« y«>u Itclicvc* ilui uoiii .ui iiniMi.iiMtii m yom Ihuimm«Ii is .1 ' i'ic«i.sc chock one. 

No pmhicw 0 Mhhm |tioiti«Mii i Mi|<it imtithiii \ 

X la wiMI wayi hive Uiplomn rc()UircinciHv liMcl In iim .iMhImI < rt dn .u< iimiil.iiiuii hy nuiM Mudcnis in 

yovr borough? Flcatc place ihc ;ip))r4t|uuii iukmIh i itit « .u ii luu 
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Qu«stio]mair« R«spoBsMt ligh school Suporintondcnts 

All the superintendents agreed that credit acciunulation in 
their boroughs was a problem. They noted the importance of credit 
accumulation in the 9th and 10th grades aft motivation to complete 
high school. One superintendent pointed out that many students in 
her borough are taking two or three non- or 1/2 credit remedial 
courses . 

The superintendents responded to a question on the effect of 
State mandates in the following ways. They did not believe that 
New York City's second language requirement for the local diploma 
affected credit accumulation. They split three ways on whether 
the RCTs in reading, mathematics and writing had a positive 
neutral or adverse effect on credit accumulation. On the other 
hand, they generally agreed that the RCTs in history and 
government, science and global studies adversely affect credit 
accumulation. And they vnanimously believed that mandated 
remedial instruction adversely affects earning credit. 

In response to the question on the effect of other state or 
City regulations, superintendents noted that (1) the pre-high 
school acceleration courses and tests have often resulted in 
placement in courses which are too difficult for the students, 
(2) the "Introduction to Occupations" course and teat are 
unnecessary, (3) increased sequence requirements such as the 
increase of social studies to four units are burdensome and (4) 
the school system's attendance procedures, which now focus on 
"seat time" (simply attendir.g class) rather than on achievement, 
have had a negative impact. 

Question four asked whether the achievement and attendance 
of students entering high schools influenced credit accumulation. 
Pour of six believed they had a great deal of influence. They 
pointed out that (1) some students, particularly those coming 
from other countries, have had limited educational experience, 
(2) students enter schools, sometimes with 50+ per year absence 
records; they are already school phobic, (3) schools are often 
too rigid to adjust curriculum to students' needs and abilities 
and (4) a past pattern of poor attendance and/or achievement must 
be overcome before students can be expected to develop the habits 
of daily attendance and study that lead to credit accumulation 
and graduation. 

Question five listed 19 possible barriers (see Appendix B, 
question five) to credit accumulation. A majority of 
superintendents felt that student behaviors such as absenteeism 
and truancy, family problems, student mobility, little or no 
previous education and certain school controlled factors, such as 
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scheduling of remedial courses were major barriers. The 
superintendents considered course cycles and availability, and 
staff availability, student illness, pregnancy, alcohol abuse and 
personal problems minor barriers to credit accumulation. 

Questions six and seven which asked how schools inform 
students and parents of credit accumulation. The superintendents 
who indicated one most frequent and one least frequent practice 
noted that parents seem to be informed primarily by report card 
and students through face-to-face discussions. The telephone 
seems to be a "least frequent" use vehicle for communicating 
information about credit accumulation. 

In describing the percentage of students with credit 
accumulation problems who receive some counseling, the 
superintendents split, with four indicating 80 to 99 percent 
receive such assistance and two saying only 20 to 39 percent 
receive the help. 

Asked what they would do to improve the situation, all 
believed that funding should be increased for counseling and that 
counselor case loads should be reduced. They thought that a ratio 
of one counselor to 200 students was desirable. Parenthetically, 
some responding high school principals noted that they already 
have that ratio, but preferred a one to 150 ratio. One 
superintendent suggested that the schools should view the 
counseling concept more broadly and include the many outside 
agencies as part of a counseling network. 

In response to a question on innovative practices, most 
superintendents mentioned the Concurrent Options Program, 
especially the P.M. school, independent study and shared 
instruction. One superintendent stressed the need for non-graded 
course offerings and "make up" credit procedures. 

The superintendents, when asked what additional information 
on credit accumulation would be worth obtaining, focused on the 
previous educational experiences of entering high school students 
and the "poverty" status of so many students requiring them to 
work, impeding school attendance. 
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STUDY or CRKDIT ACCUMUIATION 

I'rtwrlur^ Otir^lhiWiui irr 

1. lb wiMt «ElMt do you believe ihai acdii accumutaiimi in xQtti Khnol i% a problem'' Please check oae. 
•o pw^ioi mimn pffi>hlctn ^ ^ utmhix |>n»l>lcm _U 

2. la wiMM ««ye IM¥c dIpkMM rgi|uirciiH;i>is liMctI ttcUm ^llccicd etcUii mixiiiiiuI^iioii hy imwl tiiNleatt ia 
yoar idMMlT Fleaac place the appn>prmic numhiT on cich line 

(1) positively (2) aeutral; ao cncci C^) MtvcrNcly 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1 

7. 
t. 

9. 



N.Y.C aoooad laa|iMcc ro(|utrcmcni Uu kiuii Uiplonu 
N.Y.C pkytlcal eduGHloa roquircmcm (5 iim<» a week) 
R.CT ta radial 
Iter te ratli 
ItCT.iBwiiikif 
R.CT. to MMQiy aad |ovenimeni 
ItCT.taaclim 
K.CT.iB||oMttadlei 

I 9or tkoic lkilin{ R CT 
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4. To what cMeat Imvc the achtevcmcni ami aiieml^ncc of siudenix eniertnc ynur ikchool influeacad their 
credit acouaulatkNi? 

(1) A great deal 55 (2) T« Mime cxicmlA {-{) No efTcci. ncMiral 7 

5. UMdd Mow are poialble berriers ui crcdii aicumulaiinn. Plea^v: indicaie if they have beea banian ia 
year ichool by plada| the appropriaic nwmhcr on c.uh line (I) nw|or harrier. (2) minor barrier, (3) ao 
barrter. 
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eo^mg Q^dea 
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Questionnaire ResponsMs High School Principals 

As noted above, 88 principals completed and returned their 
questionnaires. Six responses arrived after the quantitative 
analysis was completed, but their responses to open ended 
questions are incorporated in the following analysis. 

1. To what extent do you believe that credit accuxaulation in your 
school is a problem? 

Almost half of the principals bel;'eved that credit 
accumulation in their schools was a najwr problem. One- fourth 
found it no problem. Principals described a variety of 
situations: a school where lOO percent of the student body 
graduate and go on to college^ a specialized high school where 10 
percent of the students have trouble accumulating credit and 
still other schools where many students earn more credits than 
they need to graduate in four years. 

Typical responses by principals follow: 

It is often necessary to postpone required 
courses/sequences to make room on students* programs 
for remediation and/or ESL instruction. 

Some students must attend evening school and summer 
school in order to graduate. 

More and more students require more than four years to 
complete high school. 

Inadequately prepared students, unmotivated students, 
and truants sometimes establish a pattern of failure 
which becomes difficult to reverse. 

Guidance counselors are poor leaders and careless with 
their planning- So, a few slower youngsters accumulate 
failures withiout recovery steps. 

Students require more than seven classes per day to 
meet requirements, i have many ESL/LEP students to 
prepare for college. 

In particular groupings, such as science and/or math, 
the course offerings are too limited to be obtainable 
for all levels of achievement. 

Ours is a school of highly motivated students all of 
whom are graduated within four years with many credits 
beyond the requirement. 

1 




students who pass subjects in 9th and loth grades 
successfully complete high school. Students who fail 
subjects in 9th and loth gruues leave the trade school 
and take other prograns elsewhere. 

As an alternative high school program, our mission is 
to raise students' skills; they are no longer on a 
degree track and credit is irrelevant. 

There are too many mandated courses, including the 
(school) technicians program that is the equivalent of 
24 credits, for students in need of remediation to hope 
to finish high school in four years. 

Credit verification becomes a serious problem because 
of the difficulty in ..ecuring records from foreign 
countries, translation of credits and the overall 
condition of the records when they arrive. 

2. In what ways have diploma requirements listed below (see 
Appendix c, question two) affected credit accumulation- bv most 
students in your school? ' 

Principals responded: 

■ At least 20 percent of the principals believed that all ten 
requirements adversely affected credit accumulation in their 
schools. 

■ Two-thirds pointed to the state mandated remedial 
instruction for students failing RCTs an<! additional State 
mandated unit sequences as having an adverse effect. 

■ Less than 10 percent of the principals believed that any of 
the requirements had a positive effect on credit 
accumulation. 

■ At least 20 percent believed that in their schools all of 
these requirements! had no effect on credit accumulation. 

■ It seemed inconsistent for over half of the principals to 
indicate that the mathematics RCT had no effect on credit 
accuirulation and thwn to indicate that remedial instruction 
for those failing RCTs was adversely affecting credit 
accumulation. 

^.Please describe any other state or city regulations which you 
believe have affected student credit accumulation. 

Most of the principals believel that state or City mandated 
requirements formed the bulk of deterrents to credit 
accumulation. Some mentioned others: 
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Thm inability to provide a grade penalty for excessive 
student absence encourages such absence and results in 
course failure. 

The single diploma has created problems for many 
students. I recommend a return to the Academic, 
Coflunercial and General diplomas. 

City and State regulations for the treatment of LEP 
students hold i chools accountable for programs rather 
than for outcomes. 

Mandatory social promotion to high school despite 
student's proven inabilities to cope with high school 
work. 

Resource room placement (longer time needed in school) . 
Promotion policy to high schools which "push" overage, 
unprepared students to high school. 

None as definitely as the Regs 100 (State Regulations 
establishing more rigorous high school graduation 
requirements) . 

4. To what extent have the achievement and attendance of students 
entering your school influenced their credit acciimulation? 

The vast majority of principals, 55 of 76 (72 percent), 
believed that a student's previous academic and attendance record 
greatly influences how he or she will perform in high school. 
There is nothing startling about this belief, for past 
performance is usually the best predictor of future performance. 
What is significant is t>e intensity with which principals 
expressed the view. Good attendance, in particular, seemed to 
ensure satisfactory credit accumulation. So^ae of their comments 
follow: 

If a large number of students had academic and 
attendance problems in the past, why should one assxime 
that the magic of high school will change the 
situation. What goes on in the districts (and foreign 
coiintries) has a tremendous input on how our students 
will do in high school. 

There has been a continuing increase in the number of 
students entering high school in need of remediation. 
At the same time, the LEP population has risen 
dramatically over the past fAw years. In addition to 
the educational problems faced by these students, 
personal and family pressures impact negatively on 
their ability to attend school on a regular basis. 
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Our students have adult responsibilities and 
conconitant probleins. 

A large number of our students come to our school as a 
result of a variety of criteria: random selection by 
computer, age appropriateness without passing grades or 
good attendance, their preference, and/or office of 
Zoning Integration assignments. 

Students lacking motivation, with cutting and excessive 
absences cannot pass courses. 

Students with good attendance rarely fail their 
classes . 

Many students enter from middle schools with poor study 
habits and attendance patterns. Parents of these 
students are not attending PTA meetings from middle 
school days. 

The more students attend school and achieve, the more 
they will accumulate credits. 

5. Listed below (see Appendix c, question five) are possible 
barriers to credit accumulation. Please indicate if they have 
been barriers in your school. 

Principals were asked to designate which of 19 possible 
barriers were major, minor or no barriers to credit accumulation. 

■ At least 60 percent of the principals view student/ family 
factors, such as student absenteeism, personal and family 
problems as a major barrier. 

■ The same percentage view such school based factors as course 
cycles and the process of accrediting courses as no barrier 
to course accumulation. 

■ Such highly publicized issues as drug/alcohol abuse, 
pregnancy and inability to communicate in English are viewed 
as minor or no barriers by more than half the principals. 

Principals disclosed additional barriers prevailing in their 
schools. They included: 

Lack of child care and need to work. 

Lack of familiarity with proper decorum, e.g., pledging 
allegiance to the flag, promptness, civility, not using 
radios in school. 

Apathy/indifference/willingness to settle for the 

4 
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ninioun. 



Having to care for brothers and sister. 
Poverty. 

6. How are parents informed of their children's credit 
accumulation? 

7. How are students informed of the credits they have 
accumulated? 

Principals who noted one "most frequent practice" and one 
"least frequent practice" indicated that the most frequent means 
of informing students and parents is the transcript cf a 
student's grades. (Transcripts are prepared by the City 
University's University Application Processing Center or UAPC.) 
In addition many high schools provide for face-to-face discussion 
with students. There are variations as noted in these remarks: 

Students are interviewed, given a written analysis of 
their credits, which they bring home to parents. 

When parents visit school on open school night and 
afternoon or through discussions with guidance 
counselor. Sometimes you don't ever hear from parents! 

We have our own "Graduation Check List." 

Counselors officially meet with students once or twice 
a school year to review records and credit. 

Discuss in family group. 

8. Ideally all students who are falling behind in accvimulating 
credits should receive some counseling assistance. What 
percentage of these students are able to receive this help? If 
you believe that the percentage is too low, please indicate why 
it is so low and what you, as principal, can do about improving 
the situation. 

Thirty-six of the 81 (44 percent) responding to this 
question indicated that All students receive some counseling 
experience. Viewing a borough as a totality, none of the 
superintendents thought this was the practice. The principals had 
some pointed comments in response to this question. 

I would replace "satisfactory" but less than motivated 
appointed guidance counselors with effective program 
coordinators/grade advisors. It is not only the 
percentage who are counselled, it is the quality of the 
counselling that determines the effectiveness of the 
service given to the students. Also student programming 
takes up an inordinate percentage of omnibus guidance 

5 
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counselor tine. 



Unable to reach students who are truant. 

Broken appointnents , failure to attend school, changing 
nailing addresses, poor telephone response. 

Guidance caseloads are too large to adequately service 
all students. Any student is serviced on a case by case 
basis. Crisis intervention detracts fron all inclusive 
counseling. 

Counseling tine is inadequate due to budgeting 
constraints. Counselor-student ratio is too high. 
Quality of tine per student is poor because of high 
ratio. 

I would like the right to hire and fire competent or 
incompetent guidance counselors. 

Counselors nust attend to a number of student personal 
and home problems. They have large caseloads; they must 
program their students in addition to counseling. The 
situation can be improved by assigning a grade advisor 
to assist each counselor. 

Operative word is "some;" all get some, but many need 
more. High school should be funded for guidance service 
providers on a 1 to 150 ratio. 

One homeless student can take up to six hours, a 
battered wife/girlfriend 12 hours and attempted suicide 
even longer. 

9. Listed below (see Appendix C, question nine) are Concurrent 
Options available in some high schools. Please indicate whether 
an option is available and to what extent students in your school 
are taking advantage of each option. 

concurrent options is a major programming effort of the High 
ScJ ol Division to meet the needs of students who might benefit 
from additional means of accumulating credit. The ten options are 
available in different configurations to the high schools. Each 
school decides upon its own combination of programs — budget, 
personnel and facilities permitting. 

Principals indicated that independent study, evening and 
summer schools and work experience credit are the most available 
options. The greatest use seemed to be made of evening and svimmer 
schools. Even though p.m. schools are less available, th^ir 
relative use where available was greater. This option makes the 
most sense for many students since the program is conducted in 
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thm uamm school imnediately aftar the regular school day. Except 
for evening and sunmer schools, the aajority of the principals 
indicated that sons, little or no use is nade of the Options. 

IC. Some schools have developed other innovative practices to 
help students accumulate credits toward a diploma. Please 
describe one or two that may have been instituted in your school. 

/> 

In addition to taking advantage of Concurrent Option 
programs, high schools are engaged in a plethora of programs to 
assist students in accumulating credits. Some of these are 
briefly described below: 

Our school has developed a unique program with the 
College of Staten Island in the area of Individual 
Research in Science and Mathematics using a grade of 56 
for the first term of a subject and giving credit for 
the course contingent upon the student's passing the 
second term of the course. 

Vestibule program is a combination of independent study 
and lab/tutoring. It is designed for pupils who fall 
behind due to absence. 

Coaching center, mock RCT exams, expanded nine period 
day, case management. 

Research projects under supervision of teacher and 
university-based mentors are credited; availability 
during school year and summer vacations. 

Self-contained classes for most at-risk students. 

Health careers. Operation Success (FEGS-Federation 
Employment and Guidance Services), Animal Care, Special 
Reservoir Program at Lehman College, Macy Program. 

Community service, under alternative crediting NYSED 
regulations, permits 40-60 students per term to earn a 
credit or more. 

Camp Success-Students spend a week at an out-of-town 
college participating in the educational program 
developed by the high school staff focusing on specific 
subject areas based on student need. 

Students in Our Varsity House attend (school) 4 days a 
week and City College on Friday. 

11. Is there any other information you believe we should gather 
which might pinpoint the reasons for and suggest possible 
solutions to inadequate student credit accimulation? 

7 
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Somtt of the principals' conunents follow: 

Should provide aodeas and coaputers to students at 

SlJJLr^^Jl^T* 9r*ater access to instruction 

without physically being on the educational site. 

Pind out more about parent attitudes and student 
experiences prior to high school. 

Credit accuaulation is not synonyaous with meeting 
graduation requirenents . Sequencing of courses, while 
not a credit accu'aulation problem, is a problem for 
some students with respect to meeting graduation 
requirements. 

Get perception of students and parents. 

Mobility of students in each school could be an 
important factor in inadequate credit accumulation. 

Many of our students don't get the necessary support 

«2;u^s:fi;?s:ss""^^"^ "^^^ "p**" ^^^^^ 

Take the view that four years is net necessarily 
possible for all students and that ?ivo is OK if 
Sk r*2J* getting proper support and are mastering 
USSietJ*^ ^ functioning in our economy and 

Departmentalization shifts the focus from teaching 
students to teaching subjects. 

We cannot maintain four years as being the standard for 
all students. Remediation and poor atLndance plus 
increased Regents Action Plan requirements make it 
in??!* ?^'**f."""y students. Immigrant students pose 
another situation. We have no problem with lengthening 
the school stay as needed but the school is cited 
unfavorably. Somebody should take an historic look at 
n2S ySrt^'citJ.**' i»»ig"tion and the unique position of 

ISU **fy* managed to reduce the concept of a high school 
education to a study of credits. ThiS makes some small 
points but misses all the big ones. 

Need to increase school day or school year. 
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APPBMDIZ H 

Qu«stioBnair« R«spons«si couns«lors 

Principals were asked by PDA to have the counselor's 
questionnaire cowpleted by the counselor or advisor most familiar 
with the problem of insufficient credit accumulation. Seventy- 
eight counselors or assistant principals in charge of guidance 
responded to the questionnaire survey. All but two returned their 
forms separately from the principals' responses. The counselors' 
responses are described below following each question. Comments 
to open-ended questions are incorporated in this analysis. 

1. Listed below (see Appendix D, question one) are possible 
barriers to credit accumulation. Please indicate if they have 
been barriers in your school. 

Consistent with the views of principals, counselors 
indicated that major barriers were student and family focussed— 
student absenteeism or truancy and personal and family problems. 
The counselors also generally believed that school factors, such 
as course cycles, the process of accrediting courses, school 
utilization and credit transfer policies were no barrier to 
credit accumulation. A significantly larger proportion of 
counselors than principals thought that students' lack of 
knowledge of English was a major barrier (64% vs. 28%). On the 
other hand, only half the number of counselors thought that the 
scheduling of remedial and other non-credit courses was a maior 
barrier (27% vs. 52%). 

Counselors had an opportunity to indicate more barriers. 
They listed the following (generally elaborations of ones on the 
list) : 

Specialized classes programmed for same period because 
of non-availability of rooms. 

Interest . 

Education is not a priority in some households. 
Students are allowed to be absent for various 
activities. 

Having no idea what is expected from them should they 
want to go to college. 

Homelessness— awaiting foster care placement. In HRA 
group homes. 

The long school day; should have a four-five period day 
rather than the seven-six period day. 
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2. How arm parents informed of their children's credit 
accumulation? 

3. How are students informed of the credits they have 
accumulated? 

They, like the principals, noted that schools generally 
informed parents via report cards and students through face-to- 
face discussion. Most schools use transcripts of course grades. 
Many respondents indicated that guidance counselors meet with 
students twice a year to review course accumulation as well as 
plan the next term's program. 

4. Are there any scheduling or programming mand^ites in your 
school which affect student credit accumulation? 

Most of the counselors indicated that their schools had no 
additional mandates beyond those established by the State and the 
Board of Education. There were some exceptions including the 
additional courses and sequences in the specialized schools and 
Latin in one of the high schools. Some others are noted below: 

""Introduction to Occupations'* courses are given as 
stand alone courses. "Singleton" (e.g.. Regents 
Physics, math 5,6) and block "shop" sequences limit 
programming flexibility. 

Students who have multiple failures are not permitted 
to have a full program. Students may not double in 
subjects that they fail. 

Some courses are credited on a yearly basis. If a 
student passes the first half and fails the second 
half, he/she must repeat the year. 

Each student is required to attend an eight period day 
with an inclusive lunch. Credits average six per term. 

Remediation, Remediation, Remediation. 

All courses are required. 

Federal job certification and state requirements/city 
requirements. 

A vocational class is usually in a two or three period 
block and is scheduled only certain times of the day. 
This limits programming to meet individual student 
needs and often necessitates early morning classes. 
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5. Pl«as« describe the review procedure used for student 
schedules . 

Virtually all respondents described the seniannual reviev 
process as consisting of these eleaents: 

1. Student aeets with counselor or grade advisor to discuss 
acadeaic achievement, consider credits accumulated and plan 
possible courses, 

2. Courses are selected, 

3. The program office is informed of choices, 

4. There is usually a written program report to be reviewed 
with the parent, 

5. Students usually have an opportunity to change their 
programs the first week of the new semester. 

A number of variations are described below: 

Students are pre-programmed by homeroom advisors (with 
student input) . Schedules are then checked in guidance 
office. 

Students' schedules are reviewed by the Program 
Chairman, the Grade Advisor, the Guidance Counselor, 
the Department Chair people, and the Assistant 
Principal Guidance for a variety of reasons such as 
appropriateness, class size, scheduling of electives. 

1. Record and report card are reviewed to determine 
student's needs. 2. Mandated requirements such as 
Chapter I, ESL, Vocational mandates, et. al., are 
considered. 3. The guidance counselor determines 
courses needed. 4. student's tentative program given to 
program coordinator. 

Student fills out course selection sheet which is 
reviewed with subject teacher. Student is given 
appointment with counselor to review course selection 
sheet and to review past academic performance and to do 
educational planning. Parental involvement is also 
requested. 

Students who ^rant additional independent study 
opportunities, who want a class instead of lunch or who 
want to have additional class periods are interviewed 
by their grade advisors to determine ability and 
motivational factors. 




1. Programs plannad basad on socond raport card grades. 

2. AdjustBsnts aade basad on final sanaster grades and 
raconandations of subject class teachers and 
departaent supervisors. 

6.1. Please indicate in what ways fomal or informal school 
policies concerning the number of courses a student nay attend 
affect scheduling decisions and student credit accumulation. 

According to counselors' responses, students, depending upon 
the high school they are attending, may take from six to nine 
credit bearing courses a day (assuming no non-credit bearing 
courses are being taken). If courses available in a P.M. school 
from 3:00 to 6:00 P.M. are added, a student could conceivably 
enroll in an additional two courses for a total of lo or 11 
courses. Here are typical responses: 

Eight courses a term plus lunch. 

Length of school day, class size, singletons. 

The normal load would be six-seven. 

Usually a maximvim of seven per term — average is six 
credits, gym and lunch. 90% of student body attends an 
eight period day. 

No limits. 

a. Mandated subjects , ESL, Resource Room, Chapter I 
must be considered first, b. student personal needs 
such as jobs, child care, et. al., are important, c. 
school budget determines number of classes, d. Clinical 
requirement for vocational subjects are mandated bv 
state. 

Eight during the school day. Two in the sfter school 
day program. Four in evening school. 

1. No doubling, 2. Courses are offered sequentially. No 
off-term scheduling available, (few exceptions) 3. 
Budget allocations limit number of classes that can be 
taken. 

School utilizes P.M. school, zero period classes and 
independent study to maximize credit accumulation. 

6.2. Please indicate in what ways formal or informal school 
policies concerning the number of academic courses a student may 
attend affect scheduling decisions and student credit 
accumulations. 



Hsr* again the ranga of acadaaic couraas a atudent nay take 
waa wlda, fro» four to unllnitad (praaumably 9 or lo) . Most 
indicatad six acadaaic classas ara paraittad. Most counsalors did 
not diractly answar this quastion. Thay pointed out rathar that 
schools provide aore than sufficient opportunity to onroll in 
acadaaic classes to aeet requireaents . The few liaits are the 
length of the school day, occupational education sequences, 
lunch, gya and aandated courses which aay not carry credit. 
Typical responses were: 

Soae students are limited by vocational progrannino 
requisites. ^ 

There is no liait to the number of academic courses a 
student aay have. 

Maxiaua is four acadaaic periods per day onlyl 

In-house requirements exceed local diploma mandate. 

All are available for our students, school policy 
support students taking many courses. 

6.3. Please indicate in what ways formal or informal school 
policies concerning the number of non-credit courses a student 
Bay attend affect scheduling decisions and student credit 
accumulation. 

According to the responding counselors, schools have few 
policies concerning non-credit courses, in fact, many schools 
offer no non-credit courses except gya and resource rooa. 
Reaedial courses are generally designed so that they carry at 

ii^^^^ O»»viously being required to enroll in even 1/2 

credit reaedial courses (because of low DRP or MAT aath scores or 
failing an RCT) necessarily reduces the opportunity to accumulate 
credits. There are, however, limits expressed by some schools on 
how many remedial courses a student aay take at any one time. 
Other have no such policies, some comments follow: 

Reaedial courses carry 1/2 credit weight. Usually two 
reaedial courses if necessary are scheduled. 

One to three peraitted. 

A student will not be scheduled for a skill's class and 
resource rooa at the saae tiae. 

Average two 

No limit. 
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€.4. Pl«as« indicate in what ways fornal or informal school 
policies concerning the number of elective* a student nay attend 
affect scheduling decisions and student credit accumulation. 

Responses to this question described the variety present in 
the high schools. Apparently, as in other matters involving 
credit accumulation, there is no Board- or borough-vide policy 
concerning electives. The result is that the number of electives 
a student may take and when he or she may take them are functions 
of the school he or she attends. Some comments illustrate this: 

Few electives can be chosen beyond required courses in 
an eight period day. 

None (vocational sequence courses are mandated) . 
Formal policy (unlimited) . 
Can take 20 electives. 

Usually one, if an elective is offered here or at a 
neighboring college. 

In the 9th and loth grades, practically none. In the 
11th and I2th grades probably from two or three. 

Based on diploma requirement, and what is available. 

The number of electives takes room in a student's 
f. frdile making little room for making up failures. 

Nc< evfect, though academic courses mandated must be 
taken. 

As many as needed. 

Electives are limited because of limited staffing. 

7. Listed below (see Appendix D, question 7) are Concurrent 
Options available in some high schools. Please indicate whether 
an option is available and to what extent students in your school 
are taking advantage of each option. 

Counselors seemed to agree with principals about the 
availability and use of these options. The most frequently used 
is evening and summer schools, with independent study and work 
experience credit noted almost as frequently. The schools in 
irtiich these counselors worked seemed to have on the average at 
least six different options available to help students to 
accumulate credit toward graduation. It is surprising to note 
that only 48 of the 80 counselors indicated that a P.M. school 
was available in their schools. 
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8. Somm schools havs d«v«lop«d oth«r innovativs practices to help 
students accunulats credits toward a diploma. Please describe one 
or t%io that nay have been instituted in your school. 

Counselors mentioned numerous programs which were designed 
to .ssist students to acctimulate credit toward graduation. Some 
(other than Concurrent Opvions) are briefly noted below: 

PEGS Operation Success and Attendance Improvement. 

Mentoring program with New York Alliance for the Public 
Schools. 

Vestibule program is used. The students can make up 
credits they have failed, bring up testing grades, and 
do independent study work. 

(School) Educational Acceleration Program through 
flexible/modular scheduling allows student to attend 3 
six-week courses per "cycle" with the term divided into 
three different cycles. This amounts to an opportunity 
to accumulate nine credits per term. 

House Plan Program for "fcold-over" students with a 
coordinator and guidance counselor assigned for 
personal individual contact and follow-up. 

Social studies elective— "community service" in which 
students perform service for non-profit community 
organizations and study volunteer J in American 
society. 

May attend the executive internship program for six 
months and receive as many as five appropriate credits. 

Physical education progrzuns in community art/music; 
cultural participation in drama groups/music. 

9. Is there any other information you believe we should gather 
which might pinpoint the reasons for and suggest possible 
solutions to inadequate student credit accumulation? 

Counselors provided a variety of views as to the causes of 
inadequate credit accumulation, fhey included: 

Educational habits formed before high school 
attendance, homework, cutting, reading deficiency, 
parent involvement. 

Small-group meetings with a mentor (homeroom teachers, 
advisors) held weekly to check on student's program 
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Bight b« suggested. 



In Bost cases, in our school, it is a question of 
eaotional problems, family problems or a case of 
exaggerated examples of normal adolescent developmental 
problems. These interact with a demanding academic 
program and some bright students just can't hack it at 
this point in their lives. 

Requirement of seven terms of physical education should 
be reduced in vocational school which requires "shop" 
classes for 2/3/4 block periods. 

Too many outside and family responsibilities. 

This (credit accumulation, per se) does not appear to 
be a problem here. Poverty! Also lack of family 
support. Unrealistic goals on the part of society. 
N.y.C. high schools are too large. 

1. A belief system that belies education as a way to be 
successful 2. Cultural pressures that mitigate against 
school as work—work for monetary pay is only value 3. 
Inability to defer short term gratification for long 
term goal. 4. System fosters infantilism at a time when 
youngsters are working toward independence and 
adulthood. 5. Youngsters perceive themselves as victims 
powerless to effect change except through deviance. 

Ask kidsl Break up big schools! 

Welfare letters should only be given to students who 
come to class rather than just on the school register. 

Why not examine he many students coming from community 
JHS and IS are - adequately prepared to do HS work? 
What's wrong wl^ students taking more than four years 
to finish high school? You make it sound that the high 
schools are to be faulted for this, with all the 
pressures on HS students, those who take more than four 
years to graduate, schools should be congratulated for 
not giving up on them. 

We offer the opportunity to accumulate the necessary 
credits for graduation. However, outside economic, 
social and family pressures are the most serious causes 
of inadequate credit accumulation. 
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APPENDIX Z 

T«l«phoii« lnt«rvim of Principals and Counsalors 



As a follow-up of their questionnaire responses, PDA 
conducted phone interviews of eight principals and seven 
counselors, the latter serving in the sane schools as the 
principals. Listed below are the questions asked of both groups 
and their most frequent responses. Various programs were briefly 
described. Respondents thought the programs were helping students 
to accumulate credits, but there did not appear to be any 
systematic evaluation of outcomes. ^ 

1. I would appreciate your telling me more about a special 

indicated in the questionnaire response) or what your 

cr^S?L^^o^^H^*;^ y^^S ^^o aren-t earning sufficieX? 

credits to graduate in four years (other than Concurrent 
options) . 

Principals and counselors briefly described programs which 
they claimed were helping students earn credits: *^ ^ 

The Attendance Improvement and Dropout Prevention 
program seems to be working well (wasn't verv 
enthusiastic) ' 

Pjlice and I«w classes involving joint teacher/police 
officer teams. 

A special "Holding Power" program using individual and 
group guidance sessions and a six week parenting 
program. ^ 

The "Omega" program for lOth graders who should be in 
the 11th grade involving additional independent study 
in a regular course so that the student can get more 
credit from one course. 

Using zero periods to give examinations missed by 
students. ' 

Developed homework helpers program after school. 

The school has a GED program, it also has the Reservoir 
Program with Lehman College in which college students 
work with high school s:udents. 

Have a four cycle program. Can start fresh each time. 
Give partial credit for completed work. Opposed to jus*- 
giving credit for "seat time." 
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D«v«lop«d a clostt relationship with two collagea— 
lAhMan and Middl«bury. A strong incantiva to do wall in 
school. 

2. Zs thara any diacamibla trand or pattam of atudant cradit 
accuBUlation in your school? 

Principals and counsalors ganarally agraad that studants are 
staying in school longer, and aost believed that the students 
needed the extra tiae. 

Students are staying longer. 

High failure rate among ^.CTs requires remediation. Fail 
large nunber of courses. 

Since the school became coed, the students seans to be 
doing better. 

9 

Gut feeling — getting worse. 

Students are staying longer—see the end of the tunnel. 

They have to stay longer to meet the new graduation 
requirements. 

Using more techniques to deal with those who are having 
difficulty accumulating credits. 

Occasionally a few students have to take summer or 
evening courses to get the diploma. 

Many studants Qfisd a five year high school program. 

3. In your school, excluding course failure, what is the major 
reason students don't accumulate credits at a fast enough rate? 

In responding to this question, principals and coumselors 
added reasons not mentioned in questionnaire respon£^«'i or 
emphasised certain reasons. 

RCT failure results in remediation course with little 
or no credit. 

Attendance. The students aren't in school. 

Annual organization which reqpiires that a student pass 
both segments of a year course to get credit. 

Sequencing, not all courses offered every term. 

Over-the-counter students and language barriers. 
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Don't show up for examinations. 

Ninety percent of suspension hearings, no father or 
Bother shows up, no family support. 

Lose large number of students from our vocational high 
school at the end of the 9th grade; they transfer to 
soned school. 

Self-esteem is terrible; they don't feel that they 
belong here; we need more teacher interest in the 
students. Parent input is missed. 

Students have to travel a long distance to this school; 
they miss the first period. 

4. What is the effect of non-credit bearing courses on earning 
credits toward graduation? How serious is the problem? 

Principals and counselors reiterated their responses on 
questionnaires, but also added comments which hadn't appeared 
before. 

Students do receive 1/2 credit for the remedial 
courses . 

Resource rooms are a problem — no credit. 

Can earn up to two credits for remediation, often 
students stay an extra period. 

Use P.M. school for remedial instruction. 

Try to use one or two periods of gym for remediation 
instruction or resource room. 

All courses carry full credit. 

5. How does your school handle entering students with major 
academic deficits or attendance problems? 

Both principals and counselors focused on planning for the 
needs of students before they entered the high school. 

Counselors review records of feeder schools. 

Counselors visit feeder schools to discuss incoming 
students with staff. 



Program provides special assistance via an academic 
center. 
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N««t with •ntsring students in ths feeder schools to 
discuss problems. 

Tutors, Academy and Partnerships with business. 
Becoming more and more difficult. 

6. Is there anything special your school does in the 9th or 10th 
grades for incoming students? 

A major high school initiative of a few years ago, the Ninth 
Year Houses, was not emphasized as much as expected. 

Uses Houses, assigned counselor and coordinator. 

In May counselors meet individually with 95 percent of 
the incoming students to develop plans for their 
education in the high school. 

Provide freshman orientation the week before the 
regular term begins. 

Developed a new Culture House for those interested in 
the Arts. 

Students participate in guidance sessions within the 
shop classes. 

Assign counselors to remain four years with the same 
group of entering students. 

Difficult to deal with 40 feeder schools. 

Develop small Houses of 150 students; counselors visit 
homes. 



Personalize programming and scheduling through 
interviews. 

Developed a two week summer program for at-risk 
children before starting 9th grade. It involves two 
trips a week to a nearby college and 8 days of 
counseling and labs. 
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The QmI of ConCnmnt 
Optloat nogranmliif 

Our efforts and resources sre directed 
atpnyvldinji supplementsi educational 
offerings tliat idU enable students to 
stay In school and meet the require- 
ments for a high school diploma. 

WHO: 

Studentscurrentlyoveragefor their 
fradc who want to graduate with a 
diploma 

WHAT: 

Supplemental credit earning op- 
portunlUes that expand a schoofs 
programming options 

WHEN: 

Day • late afternoon • evening 
weekdays • weekends 

WHERE: 

• Your school 
'Other NYC schools 

* Adult EducaUon PaciliUes 
' Colleges 

' Community Based 
OrganlzaUons 
'Worksites 
*Home 



in 



or Wmstliig pn^fram optfons 



* Tb earn more credits 
^ T» aUow Aeater flofl] 



JO 

Voir- to a systematic way. 

ERK *e^«»elyofauppltt^ 



tkmal 



mttea available 



Office of Concurrent Options 

Technical assistance, training and 
supplemental funding is available 
through the Concurrent Options 
Office. Individual schoolsshouldmake 
initial requests for assistance to their 
Superintendents Office. 

NYC Bd> Of EducaUon 
Division of High Schools 

Alternative High Schools 
and Programs 

Office of CoaCnrrent Options 

Joseph R Sahraa Project Director 

The New York City Board of Education 




Robert F. W^wr. Jr 
Pmtdcnl 




emcMdwt DiricMr. DMiln SchoQlt 



Concurrent 
Options 

Programming 



Supplemental Programming 
for Students Orerage 
for their Grade 



C<2 



ti 




New York atj Bd. slBdMUM 
OtvMMcrH^I 



Office or CsnCmat OptloM 

3811IMISlkSM ta.l3a 
NfvTMk.Nn0011 

TAxtziTimi'mt 



«loMpti R. UhmtL Prifcct OMor 
CorCuffcm O^llont hofTMMiIni 
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^ What Is > 

CoaCumat Options? 

Cofi(hirr«t Options pffo^amming 
provklea students who are omige 
ht their mde Icrvd with supple- 
mental cducsttoiisl optlona that 
sDovrs them to remain tn school 
earn addttlonsl craUls and even- 
tual^ frsduate with a dlplonuL A 
student Is no longer limited to the 
Monday through FMday. 8:30 to 
3:00 p.m. typical schedule or the 
fixed courses of study offered at his 
or her home school 

ConCunent Options is program- 
ming designed to meet the varied 
needs of many at-risk students. 
Expanded opportunities to earn 
diploma credits can encourage stu- 
dents to remain in school, meet the 
increasingly difRcult graduaUon 
requirements and earn a high 
school diploma. 




^ What tirpe of student can 
benefit from 
ConCurent Options? 

Students who are overage for their 
grade often becopie discouraged 
about their progreaa In earning the 
neceasaiy atdiU for a hlg^ school 
dlpkmuL These studenU may be 
scheduled for a variety of supple- 
mental offerings to help narrow the 
gap in the pursuit of a high school 
diploma. 

Students with the following charac- 
tcrisUcs may be appropriate for Con- 
Current OpUons: 

1. Overage for their grade. 

2. Exhibit failure in school because 
of: 

^ a lack of interest in available 
program offerings 

• personal or family problems in- 
terfering with regular school at- 
tendance 

• frustraUon over the lack of prog- 
ress toward a diploma 

3. Have the basic academic, social 
and emoUonal requirements for 
successfully partlclpaUng in one 
or more supplemental opUons. 

Students are eligible for considera- 
tion for Concurrent OpUons. if their 
counselors feel that they are appro- 
priately matched with an opUon and 
agree to meet the spccincd requlre- 
^ments for credit. 
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• Indspsadsst tlaiy 

Indtvtdual stud 



students contract to com- 
plete a credited course ss an independ- 
ent stu^yprqfcctTherc are three types: 
1| Riper and pcnci couiacs 

2) Computer Assisted Instruction 

3) McntortRg/lntcnishlps. 




Counsdosa may CO 
tH^ecfaoolstuqe n twhomay 



froin 



ITMateg 
Conununi^ Based OrfsnlaiUons. in- 
cluding public instftudons and non- 
profit orfmlialions, offer a variety of 
training omMMtunltles that may be ac- 
cepUble for high school Independent 
study rrtdlt. / 

* PH. School 4 

Many high schools now offer select 
classes for students to earn credit dur- 
ing the hours of 3:00 to 6:00 pfm. 

* NTC VocaUonal Tralnlng^Center 

NYCVTC is an industrially oSSed school 
experience. Students attend half day 
vocational training programs at one of 
several training sites located through- 
out the city. 

* Adult Educatloa Clsascs 

Appropriate high school students may 
take select adult educauon courses for 
diploma credit. Students should be at 
least 17 years of age. 



srhnnlshirtfnrs must be at least 16ycaii 
ofafe. 

iwwMvw^ Gkadlt 
Coordtnators assist students 
Hng their part time jobs for 
ated high school credit re- 

Jnstnietloa 

\ pro0iun sequences areoffered 
is on a part-Ume basis at more 
|(Hirteen New York City vocational 

CoopijatlTS 
Tee^iolcal Education 

provides siudents with the oppor- 
to earn up to four credits per term 
In addlUon to their regular Instrucuonal 
program at their home schools. Voca- 
tional/technical education courses are 
offered in *sta(e qf the industry" shops. 

• Community CoUege Classes 

CoUaborauve programs provide opportu- 
niUes for earning high school diploma 
credit. 



(Formula For Success^ 




Overage for 
Grade Student 



Concurrent Options 
Guidance Counselor 



School 
Offerings 
and 
Concurrent 
Options 




Graduate 
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Appendix VI 
Section 100.5 of the Commissioner's Regulations 



1003 Diploma requimmenU. 

to) OtfMTB/ n»9tiimrurUi for a Regents nt a local hi^h >vh(H»/ 



(1) StiidMitt tint •nUring grade 9 in 1982, 1983 or 1984 
■htll mn at kast 16 unita of credit or their equivalent, as 
^•••ralMd Iflr tha oonuniaaioner, to receive a local hi^h 
a^aol d^plaoa, and IS unita of credit or their equivalent, as 
datamiaad Iqrtlia oonuniaaioner, to receive a Regents hiph 
adioold^oouu Such unita of credit shall include: 
a)Cngllah.4unita; 

(iOaodnlatndiaa, including a year of American historv. 3 
unita; 

(iiO matham a ti ca, 1 unit, provided that studcnU first in 
1984 ahall earn at lean 2 units of credit 
in m a tham a tica aa aat forth in paragraph (7) of this sub 
diTiaioa; 

(iir)adaneib 1 unit* provided that students first entering 
inda 9 in 1984 ahall earn at least 2 units of credit m 
I aa aat forth in paragraph (8) of this subdivision. 



(ir)haaltli,>Aunit. 
(2) Stadanta firat entering grade 9 in 1985 and thercaacr 
•ullhatveaaraad at leaat iS^h uniU of credit or their equi v 
•Jj^ detenained Ijy the commissioner, in order to u; 
oaiva either a Begenta or local high school diploma Such 
unite efcracUt ihnU include: 

0) Ba^i^ 4 unita of credit; 

' ®> ••fiW *idiee. 4 unita of credit as set forth m para 
r^ph (O of thia aubdiviaion; 

ttOadeae^iunitaorcreditassetforth in parajrraphfft) 
ofthiaattbdiviaion; 

Ov) aiethematlce, 2 units of credit as set Utriu m p.u.i 
graph (7) of thia aubdivision^ 
(v)artaad/ormuaic; 1 unit of credit; and 
(irt)healthedneation» unit of credit in accordance w.n, 
we lequiramenU aet forth in section 135.a(c) of this 

Title 

O) Alll*ndMUehall have earned the equivalent of 2 iiniis 
hi plvrical educaUon in accordance with the re 
gilriMiiili aet farth in eecUon 136.4(c)(2Xii) of this Title 
MA utte ef MdH ahall not count tofwarda the required 
Wtte «r endlt mi ftirth in paragrapha (1) or (2) of this sub 
«wylW ,Aaladaat who haa completed the diploma 
■i iataae oetfcrainparagraphe(l)or(2)of this subdivision 
Mjwr than 8 aemeetera, and who ia otherwise eligible to 
. imt^ft ^ploOMi, ahall not be required to continue enroll 
hi|^ adMol ftr the eole purpoee of completing the 
nwil edaeation requirements as set forth in this parn. 



m.iMh. tl (ht school, upcjn request ofthe students patent or 
miardian. wishe^ to grant such student a hi^ echool di- 
ploma pnoi to the completion of hisor her eighth lemeator. 
(4) Repents competency testing program. 

( I ) l*:xccpt as otherwise provided in aubparagraph (ii) and 
(ni) of this paragraph, all studenta ahall demonatrate 
competency in the basic skills: 

(i;) by passing either the Regents Competent Ibat in 
Heading and the Regenta Competeaqr Ihet in Wri^ 
ing, or the RegenU Comprehenaive Exunination in 
Knglish; and 

(f'i l)y passing; cither the Regenta Competent Ibat in 
Mathematics, or a Regenta •vmtf^ft ^^yn in mathe- 
matics or business mathematica; 
i( ) tor StudcnU firat entenng grade 9 in 1984 and 
t h<M (after, by passing either the Regenta Competency 
Test in American history and government, or the Re- 
^vnts examination in American hiatoty and govern- 
ment, 

iii) for stiidenu firat entering grade 9 in ^987 and 
thereaaer. by passing either the Regenta CompeUncy 
Test in science or a Regenta examination iti'^edenee; 

.mil 

(r) fui students first entering grade 9 in 1988 and 
tliercuftcr by passing either the Regente Competency 
Test in global studies or the Regents ^f «* ii atiftn in 

global studies. 

(II) A student who has not paaaed the ^-iii^t i im a eet 
forth in subparagraph (i)of thia paragv^becauae of ex- 
< i.ioiiliii.irv .iWiiinnsirativccircumatanceenoteaueedby 
till vviiifitiari ornirstiidnntorofateaeheroradminia* 
1 1 a(oi may demonstrate competency in «^^tf akilla 
comparable to that required by subparagiaph a)orthia 
par.igi.ipl) ihidugh alternative teata approved fay the 
commissioner. Each school district or nmpublic echool 
shall apply to the department, in a formatpmecribed by 
the commissioner, for permission to use euch taste. 
(hi) 'I'hc principal shal 1 review the tranaer^ of each atu- 
dent first entering a New York State achool after the be- 
ginning of grade 7 to determine whether ernot the atu- 
dent has adequate preparation in adeaoe to take the 
F^egenU Competency Ibst in aeienca Tlie principal may 
exempt from the RegenU Competency Tbetiaquirament 
in science set forth in clause (d)of subparagraph O)orthia 
paragraph any such student determined to lack ade- 
quate preparation in science. 

(iv) Remedial instruction. All students who fUl the Re- 
grants competency tesU in reading, writing, mathemat- 



ki»AjMrieaa history and government, science or (;tol>ul 
•lllilitdMUteprO¥ided appropriate rcMnedial msh lu 

I tkft iiaigiiJ la oabla them to pass luch tesu by the 

I tlMtfa^yaraothinriaequalifiedtograduate A student 
iriMahallbaprovidM remedial instruction, and thr 

: wlarfiurilaiiofaiichstudent, shall be notified in writ 
tag, Igrfha principal, of the test "^ults and the plan roi 
rsaadial instruction. Such remedial instruction shstil 
begta no later than the commencement of the school be 
/ walsrimmadiatalyfollowingthe semester in which the 
last iiaa administered. 

4B)TVansAr students. 

Q)Tha princ^ shall evaluate the transcripts o( ull siu 
dantaanteringaNew York Sute high school, for the fn st 
ItaM^aftartha beginning of grade 9. Based on a student s 
pasi aeadanie record as indicated in the students tnm 
acripl, tha principal shall award such student the appro 
prfi^ unit! of credit towards a local high school Hi 
plflpia 

(ii) Kach auch transfer student shall meet the requnr 
menta of the Ragants competency testing program us sci 
ftrth in paragraph (4) of ttiis subdivision, provided that 
the principal shall review the transcript of each student 
first antaring a Naw York Sute high school in grade 1 1 
or 12 to datarmina the need for the student to meet the 
Hagants compatancy test requirements. The principal 
SMOr assort auch student from these requirements foi 
: dMaataata ordinarily taken and pu^d before the ilau ui 
the atttdantli entry. 

Oil) A atudant transferring between high schools in 
grade 11 or 13 may be exempt from the second lnn^uaK< 
raquiraaBants bra Ragants diploma, ubMit forth ni|):ii'i 
iraph(8)andclattaa(6XiiX6)of subdivision (b)of this sec 
Hon, If tha language in which the student began aseconH 
Inguafa aaquanee in grade 9 or 10 is not offered in the 
•diaal to which the atudent has transferred. In such 

; caasa. tha atudant shall complete 3 units of credit in sec 
and langnagae but not necessarily in a smgle languaf^e 

R> All aludants first entenng grade 9 m )08r> auil then* 

liter ahall aam 4 units of credit in social studies in accur- 

inaa with tha ftUowinr 
Q) Sudi raquirenant shall include ) nmt oi chmIii mi 
AnMTican history ; 

01} Such raquitamant shall include unit of credit in 
Pt rt fa ftp n tio p in government and ^f2 unit of credit in ceo 

(HQ A atudant ahall be exempted from the provisions of 
gubparigrqrii (ii) of this paragraph to the extent that 
9adk atudant demonstrates, through department- 
appswvad examinations or such other moans mk nuiy Im- 
rsquirsd kgr tha commissioner, an acceptable level of 
knotrtadfa of participation in government and/or eco< 
ModeSp in which case the required fourth unit of credit 
ta aaeial atudiaa ahall be met through appropriate elei 
livea. 

ID All atudanta first entering grade 9 in 1984 and Dm'w 
piftor shall earn 2 units of credit in maihi maiirs m .mni 



(l.iiK-e with vhe loUowing criteria: 

(ii't'lii M't *Mu\ unit (ifrredit in mat hematice ahall deepen 
the understanding or broaden the application of a stu* 
dent's mathematical concepts beyond the general high 
^^ hiioi mathematics program and in acoordanos with cri- 
teria established by the commiuioner; and 
(n) The second unit of credit in mathematics shall be 
liiken after a student passes the Bagente competency 
test in mathematics, or a Regents ^i^f w ^^ n^^fftp Iq in^th- 
(•n)atic> 01 business mathematice. Studanta fkiling to 
iMsssuclui test or examination mistake the second unit 
oriipHii in mnthematics, provided that the Qfllabua for 
such unit ol credit is State or local syllabua approved by 
the commissioner. Au such syllabi shall meet the crite* 
ria for a second unit of credit as sst forth in aubpara- 
Kraph (i)orthis paragraph. 

(H) Alt students first entering grade 9 in 1984 and thereaf* 
t(*i shall earn 2 units of credit in science in accordance with 
t hi» following' criteria: 

urriu- second unit of credit in science shall daapsn the 
understanding or broaden a student's supplication of life, 
r)hysicat nnd/or earth sciences beyond the loful in the 
St .ito science syllabi for grades 7, 8, and 9 and in arcor* 
dunce with criteria established Y/y the commiasioner; 
and 

( n ) For students first entering grade 9 in 1987 and thare- 
.ifter. the second unit of credit in edenee ahall be taken 
aftei a student passes either the Regente conqieteLcy 
test in science or a Regents examination injKiencei Stu> 
(Icn ts fa 1 1 1 ng to pass such a test or examination may take 
I h(- second unit of credit in science^ provided that the ay 1- 
t.ibuh for such unit of credit is a State or local qrllabus 
approved by the commissioner. All such qrllabi ahall 
meet the criteria for a second unit of credit aa set forth in 
stihparap aph (i)of this paragraph. 

(b> Additional requirements for the HUgenti diplonuL 

M ) In order to obtain a Regents diploma, studanta first en- 
u-iiait ^narlr* 0 in 1982. 1983. and 1984 ahall sucoaesfully 
complete a sequence of 3 units ofcredit in one of the follow- 
ing' areas science, mathematice, a aecond language^ muaic, 
ill t i»i (Mcupntionul education subjecta. Such unite of credit 
.sh.it t l>e included in the eighteen units of credit required 
pui su:int to paragraph (aXl) of this section. 
(2) In order to obtain a Regents diploma, studente first en- 
tering' gr de 9 in 1985 and thereafter ehall sucoessfiilly 
complete 

(i)(Mther. 

(a) a sequence of 3 units of credit in each of 2 oocupa- 
1 iiinal education subjects, or in each of 2 aeoond Ian* 
guages» or in each of 2 of the following arsaa:tBathe* 
matics» science, a aecond language occupational 
education, art or music, provided that, for students 
( ii St entering grade 9 in 1988 and theraaftar, 3*unit 
qiiences in each of 2 occupational education aub- 
IOC ts may not be used to meet the raquiramente of this 
t l.iiisr .iiirl r-ach D tinit sequence in occupational adu- 
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calkn shall mMt the requirements of section 
100J(hXS)orthieBirt:or 

tt) a ae^neace of S units of credit in msthcmn t ics. sci 
eM% a ssoond l a n guage, an occupational education 
syl^jsct, ait or music, and a sequence of 5 units ol 
mdtl either English or socisl studies, provided 
Aal» fsr studenU first enUring grade 9 in 1988 and 
theraaftsTt auch 3-uiut sequence in oocupstionsi edit 
assets the requiremenU of section 100 2(h)r3i 
orthial%rt;or 

(c) a s ago eace of 5 units of credit in mathematics, sci 
aM% a ssoond language an occupational education 
aul^jactv art or music provided thst s student nclcci 
tag a sequence of 5 units of credit in s second Ian 
guage may use auch aequence to meet the require 
msateastfarth in subparagraph (ii)of this parsgrsph . 
aad ftarthsr provided that fwr students first enter inp 
rada 9 ta 1988 and thereafter, such s sequence of 5 
units of credit in an occupational education subject 
ahaU meet the requiremenU of section 100.2(hX4) of 
this But; and 

Qi) a saqnanea of 3 units of credit in a second Isncuacc 
amsptthat; 

(a) fcr students first entering grade 9 in 19H5. 1 98<>. 
1987. 1988 or 1989 who Uke s sequence of not less 
than 6 uniU of credit in occupational education suh 
Jaeta» art or music; the 3-unit sequence required by 
this subparagraph mi^ be in a second Isnguagc oi in 
aay other subjset arsa: and 

(6) a student identified as having a handicapping con- 
ditioB mar be excused from the second isnguspe rc 
quhmant sat forth in this subpsragraph if such stu 
dsBtIi individualised education program indicates 
that auch requirement is not sppropriate to the stu 
dentil apadal educational needs. 

(8)AaorSerBunits of credit sequence in s second lanj:ua«e 
ahaU eoaaiat cfcouraee in a single Isngusge 

(4) Units of credit received by s student pursuani pnm 
IpaphCDefthisaubdiviaion shall be included m the 18'/.. 
laita of credit required pursuant to paragraph {aX2)of this 
aaetiaot provided thata aequence in occupational education 
flsaST be applied toward a Regents diploma only if such w 
qnaoea haa been ^iproved by the department. 

(Ob order to obtain a RegenU diploma, a student shall 
paaa the required Regenta examinations as follows: 

a}fbratudanU first entering grade 9 in 1982. 1983. .md 
1984: 

(O) the Regents comprehensive examination in En 
^iah; 

(tttha Regenta comprehensive exsminstion in social 
atadiaa;and 

<^**"**HWta examinations, or their equivalenu. in 
the comae eomprising the student's required sc- 
Vmeai 

OfilbratudanUfirst entering grsde9in 1985 and there 
afker 



in) ihc Re|*enu comprehensive examination in En* 

lllish. 

(h){ he lit'^'cntK comprahenaive ^iT**Ha****** in a aoc- 
ond language, except that atudanta identified in 
cl a use ( 2X i i Xo) of th is subdiviaioQ or enuaed frm the 
second language requirement purauant to clause 
(2XiiX/>) shell not be required to paaa auch examina- 
tion, 

(rj t he Rci;cntA examination in American history and 

government. 

id) RegenU examinations for the eouraaa in mathe- 
matics required pursuant to aabparagraph (aX2Xiv) 
j»nH pnrapraph (aX7) of this section; 
( Rcf;entb exsminsUons for the oouraea in acienca re- 
quired pursuant to subparagraph (aX2Xiii) and para- 
graph (aX8)of thlsaection; and 
if) RcgentK examinations, as required bgr the commis- 
sioner for thecoursesinaiqrsaqueBoeftUewedpunu- 
ant to paragraph (2) of this subdivision. 

(in)For.studcnts fli^st entering grade9in 1987 and there- 
after 

(a) the Regents exsmination in global atodiee; and 
ih) occupational education profieianQr etaminations, 
as defined insection 100. l(k)ofthianBrt,ftraqy occu- 
pational education sequence for which such teats are 

available 

(6) For students firet entering grade 9 in 1986 and there- 
after a unit of credit towards a Regents ^Ip^^f, in eouraes 
where no Regents or Sute test exists, other than eoursee in 
mathematics or science, shsU be awaided odfy ifi 

( I ) th<* unit of study is Uught in aooordance with a Sute 
syllabus approved by the department for uee in a 
Regents-level course; or 

(II) if no State syllabus for the couna ia availablSi the 
unit ofstiidy is Uught in accordance with a locally devel- 
oped syllabus approved by the departaiant fin* uae in a 

RegenU-level course. 

( » Ath Ilium til ivtfimemcnU for the local iUploma, 

( 1 ) In ordiM' tiMilitain u local diploma, atudanta first entering 
^TadeOm 1982. 1983. or 1984 shaUsttoosssftiUy completes 
se quence fif 3 uniu of credit in one of the fidlowing areas: 
sc-ionce, mathematics, a second language music; art or oc- 
nip.H lonnl (education subjecU. Such unite of credit ahall be 
I ncl udcd inthei6units of credit required pursuant to para- 
graph (aXDof this section. 

(2) In order to obtain a local diploma, atudanta flrat entering 
{Trade 9 in 1985 and thereafter ahall auoeeaaAiUy oonq)lete: 

( i ) a seq uence of 3 unite ofcredit in aadi efS wmpatiimal 
education subjects, or in each of 2 asoooJ laaguagae, or 
. m each of ^ of the following areaa: amthansatiea« tfienre. 
a second language, occupational adueation, art or music; 
provided thst. for atudeato first entarinf grade 9 in 1988 
and thereafter. 3-unit aequaneea in each af 2 occupa- 
tional education aubjeeta may not be naad to meat the 
requiremenU of this clause and each S-imit aaquanee in 
occupational education shall meet the requirements of 
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•Wite 100JaO(S)crthU Plurt. or 
r tt) t MfMOM «f 8 uniU oC credit in mathemiftliui. m.i 
! MM^ A nooad liBfUiC^ an occupational aducation sub- 
I jMl»aitarWMk;aBdaM(|uanctor6uniUof credit in 
Mm Wti^Uk or aodal atudioa. provided that, for stu 
V. daaiefim anf»i1nf fradeftin Iftflfl inti^^ — ^'^"^ 
' t-aoii getuanoa in occupational education shall meet 
' ttMiaquiianantaoraactioii 100.2(hX3) of this Part; or 
QU) a aaqi a anc s of 5 onita of credit in mathematics, sci* 
OBOib a aeoond lanfttage^ an occupational education sub- 
Jaot, art or muak; provided that for students first enter 
fn ^ grade 9 in 1966 and thereafter, such a sequence of *> 
late of endit in an occupational education subject sh u 1 1 
BMOt the laquiiaments of section 100.2(hX4)orthis P^rt. 
and 

m Aiqr 6 or 6 units of credit sequence in a second lunf^uaKc 

rikall eoaaist of eoursee in a single language. 

lOUnila of credit received by a student pursuant to paru 

yaph (2) of this subdivision shall be included in the IM'/ 

iMilaeferedii required pursuant to paragraph (aX2) of tins 

MOkioBtpmvidadthataaequence in occupational education 

iasjr bo applied toerarda a local diploma ifsuch sequence h:is 

^b^ approved bgr the department. 

lAIb order to obtain a local diploma, students first entering 

^praia 9 in 1966 and thareafter, and taking an approved oc 

oopathaial education aaquence, shall pass the appropriate 

aseupatioBal education proHciency examinations, where 

smilaUOi as dofinod in section 100. l(k) of this Part 

t AtemoliMi io $p€cifie Regents and local diploma rcqiim^ 

Rais* 

il) A student may earn a maximum of 6 uniu of credit foi 
Olthor s Ttof onti nr Inral illplrms without completing units 
eie/mif for audi units of credit, if: 

(DbaoadOB the atudant*s past academic performance, the 
auperlntendent of a echool district or the chief admims 
tratiw ofllcar of a nonpublic school, or his or her desig 
aa% tWiSi minao that the student will benefit acadcmi 
caUy bgr amtiaing this alternative; 
(ii)tha student achieves a score of at least 85 |)crceiit. m 
Ita oquii^lant as datermined by the commissionei . on .i 
State devalopad or Stote-approvcd cxanmation. 
(Ui) the student peases an oral examir ition or success 
ftlUy firmplfttt a special project to de nnonstrntc profi 
denqr. as dotarminad by the principal, in the subject 
BSlftar area; and 

(it)tha student attends school* or received substantially 
aqpivalant faiatruetiOD elsewhere, in accordance with 
aaetienS9M(S)ofthe Education Law. until the aifo of six 
teen, pwauant to sections 3204 and 3205 of the FcUu.i 
tIsnLaw. 
(2) Art and/or music 

(i) A atudant may obtain the unit ol credit in uii .iiul/iii 
muak required pursuant to subparaernph (aX2V v ) of t h is 
aection in the following man ner . 

(a)bgr partidpating in a school s major |K«rfornim^ ui 
pantetion ouch as band, chorus, orchestm. rl.mi'' 
group or theatre gn »iit>; ot 



</ul)v purticiputing.only in exceptional situations, in 
.III tlv.inied mil n( schiMil art or music activity. 
Credit for such participation shall be tqxm recom- 
mendation by the student's art or muaic teacher, shall 
\\Q approved by the art or music department chairper- 
son, if there is one. and by the.echool principal, and 
shall be consistent with f he goals and objectives of the 
school's art and/or musi*. program, 
(ii) A student may receive a unit of credit for participa- 
tion m such activities ifsuch participation ia equivalent 
to a unii of study, or a student may receive Vi unit of 
rrcHit for such activity equivalent to ^/i unit of Study. 

<:iiOccupationaUy related mathematics and science, 
(ij Regents diploma. StudenU fuat entering grade 9 in 
1984 and thereaOer may use 1 unitof credit earned in an 
oecupntionally related science or math ematic s course, a 
Regents science or a Regents mathematics oourso, both 
towards meeting the science or mathematics require- 
Miciii ffti ji Ri%'(*nis diploma and towards an approved so- 
«(uenci* \\y occuputionul education, only if such courses 
are approved by the commissioner for such purpose. Fbr 
iii'L-iipatioiuillv related science and mathematics 
((Mirscs. mich approval shsll be granted only upon the 
suhiiiission of evidence that such couroos are equivalent 
to Regentb courses in science and ma them atica. How* 
ever, the unit of credit earned for such a course shall 
count as only 1 unit of credit towarda the 18 Vi units of 
c t et h 1 1 oq u i red for u Regents diploma. ^ 

(it) l^al /iploma, S^udenU first onterinp grade 9 in 
1984 ard thereaOer and Uking an approved aoquonce in 
occupational education may use 1 unit of credit earned 
m the occupationally related mathematics course or the 
business mathematics course, and/or 1 unii of credit 
« ill nod in the occupationally related adeneo oourso to- 
wards meeting; the mathematics and/or sdenoo require* 
hients or sequence requirements in m ath em a t ics or sci- 
ence foi a local diploma, provided that auchcoursos shall 
taiiKhi m accordance with the appropriate State- 
(lrvi ln|K «l ol State approved syllabi. 

( 1 \ S<on-s oi^lained on appropriate examinations of the Col- 
lege lOiili ancr Kxainination Board and tho Amorici%n Col- 
Il-^ji- Testiiij: IVoyrani. as designated by t)io commissioner, 
may he usi d in lieu of the corresponding Hsgonts examina- 
tion requiremenU for a RegenU high achool diploma, re- 
quired pursuant to subdivisions (aXl)-(2) and (b) of this 
section . and to satisfy the requirements of the Regents com- 
petency testiri^' program set forth in paragraph (aX4) of thia 

section 

(i ) At rriruuril ^rmliiaUnn Notwithstanding any other provi- 
su»iis ol I Ins Ncctioii. HtudenU tteuking to complete the diploma 
I <M|iinvmonU prescribed by this section in less than four years 
shall Ik- subject U» the diploma ruquiromonts applicable to a 
<ct nrlrni who first entered prade 9 four years prior to the school 
VrMi 111 w liirl) the dipl(»nia is to be awarded, provided that a 
v( ihitMii ^raduatin^ ui the end of the fall semester ::hall be sub- 
iiri lo the ^rraclu.itioii n^quirements in efloct for the preceding 
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CD tmimk ti mb< iif6Awd> 

^ftritaiMlltpilftuiiiff « locol diplomii niid HiM iiflittK •* 
$mM ^Um itudtyiaff in «noth«r country* the prinnpnl 
iMI MhMi» Um tmum work and mmign the «ppropn»u* 
W^ rf wi H IfW MJo a local diploma. A itudent nhall com- 
l^iit an ya ffa ad Rogoata compotoiKy toaU, even if such 
iMla mnM Mnaalty bo taken during the period of i imi- 
wkaa Ike Mitei was studying in another country, pro 
vidadtkattbeitodent may take such Regents comtM^tonrv 
taela vpoa return to the home achool. 



(2 ) Vitr HiudoniM purauing a Raganta dtploout and apaadlng a 
iH I mhI or iiinr Milidyina in another eaiuitnr» tka principal 
sliiill vvnltiiii«< the couraa work and aaelgn Ilia apptopriale 
iiiiiU oi crodii towards a Ragmla dtplsaa ealy alter atiahj 
siiideni hss passad tha required Bspvia trrtiminatttme 
upon return to his or her hona edmL WIA lha appra¥al of 
thr department, appropriata unite ef credit may be aa- 
signed towards the fulfillment of the raq uir aaa n ta fer a Re- 
k'<Mit8 Hiplomn. for courses where m Raganta axamination 

<*KlStS 
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CHANCELLOR'S REGULATIONS • STUDENTS VOLUME UPDATE'NO. 

TOt COMMUNITY SUPERINTENDENTS. ALL SUPERINTENDENTS, EXECUTf^E^' 
DIRECTORS, HEADS OF OFFICES AND PRINCIPALS OF ALL DA^ SCIgOC£ 

PROMt ChtriM I. Schonhtut, ChanceUor (Acting) 

SUBJECT} CHANCELLOR'S REGULATION A-S02 • STUDENTS V(AuMB 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 



Enelottd Is « revision to the Chtncellor's Regulttions, Students Volume. Pleese 
(^et this revised regulation in your copy of the Students Volume. 

The following teble will tid you in placing the regulation in its proper place. 



Subject 
High school 
Oraduatlon 
Requirements 



Regulation 
Number 
A-S02 



New Page 

Numbers 
Ito 17 



Date 

Issued 



Substitute 
For Old 

ftges 



2/25/88 ItoM 



Date 

Issued 
3/ji/tt 



CBtcms 
Attachment 
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CITV ICMOOk 0»tTHlCT Of TMt CITY 09 MtW VQWK 



HOglllatlon of -the chancellor 

STIIPOITS •^•* ^-502 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS Np: 1 of 17 

ABSTRACT . .. j/tift 



This Refularion updates and supersedes Regulation of 
tht Chanctllor A-S02. dated Harch 1. 1982 ref aiding 
students vho entered grade 9 in September, 198S and 
thereafter.* 

the requireaents for high school graduation established 
herein are in accordance with Parr 100 of the Regula- 
tions of the New York State Comissioner of Education. 
Students satisfactorily coi^leting the basic course 
requireaents Must also pass the required New York State 
Coi|)etency and/or Regents examinations to earn a 
dipU 



I. General Princioles 

A. This Regulation establishes the nininum requireeents for a higlih 
school diploma. However, students should be ervr.ouraged to reach a 
level of achievement well beyond these basic requireaents. 

B. Students should be offered the widest latitude in the selection of 
areas of concentration and courses within the required subject 
areas, while the usual high school acadeaic year is conposed of two 
seaesters of approximately eighteen weeks, courses aay be offered 
utiliiifv alternative patterns such as four or five week eyelet, 
flexible or aodular scheduling, independent study and other plans 
that provide equitable and equivalent instruction. Schools are 
responsible for coinseling students concerning the variety of 
options and opportunities that are available to thea and for helping 
students select courses that are consistent with State requireaents 
and the student's needs, abilities and interests. In addition, 
schools should provide guidance services and support that will 
enable students to attain their goals and achieve their aaxii 
potential-. 



'Students who entered grade 9 in September 198S and graduate prior 
to June 1989 must meet diploma requirements established for 
students idto entered grade 9 in September 1984. 
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Eegulatlon of the chancellor 



*' NIGH SCHOOL ClUDUATXON REQUIREMENTS 
Ctntril MnelpUi (continued) 



cmr fCNOOL oisTRicr o# tnc city or niw vomk 



snmcirrs 



'm- 2 of 17 



w^: A- 502 



C. Special Education students should be provided with prograas dtsigned to give 
tlM the support and encouragenent necessary to earn a high school diploaa. 
For some students, an individual educstton prograa (lEP) diploaa muf tt eame 
through the achievenent of the educational goals specified in tholr current 
lEP, as described in section XII of this Regulation. 

D. Students with United English proficiency should be assigned to instructional 
prograas designed to naxiaire their achievement potential and should be giver 
thft encourageeent and support necessary to earn a high school diploM. 
Prograas nust provide United English proficient (LEP) students with an 
opportunity to satisfy the eight (8) required Ei^lish credits through 
intensive English as a Second Language (ESL) classes. These classes, uhich 
are specifically designed for non-native speakers of Ei^lish, -stress the 
integration of the four (4) language skills: listening, speaking, writii^ and 
reeding. Schools vlth 20 or nore students in a grade level speekiiv a connon 
language aust, in addition to ESL, provide students with substantivie subject 
area instruction in rheir native language. (Schools with fewer then 20 
students in a grade speaking a coraion language have the option of providing 
students with the above-noted instruction.) 

B. It is essential that students acquire greater insight into and en 
understanding of the values of a denocratic society and the piece of 
aesthetics and the intellect in nodem life. Equally iaportant is an 
understanding of the significance of good interpersonal relations, the ia^ac^ 
of science and technology on the eaerging uorld and the nature of t)» 
decision-aaking process. 

P. In addition, given the eulti-lingual/mulri -cultural nature of the Vew York 
City coaaunity, the study of second languages is also fundaaental to 
increasing students' awareness and understanding of rhe cultures and 
traditions of other peoples. 

G. Students should be provided with opporrunirtes and instruction to enable rhem 
to explore and identify rheir values, interests and aptitudes to aake 
traditional and non- traditional career and life plans. 

H. The ninth and tenth grade years may serve as core years in which courses in 
required subject areas are pursued. Adjustments should be aade to aeet the 
student's needs as well as to accommodate those who have already identified 
their goals and areas of concentration. 
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7i09tllatlon of -the chancellor 

emmf: SniDDITS ^'^^^ 

iMNMi: HIGH SCHOOL CIIAOUATXON RCQUIREMEHTS 3 of 17 

i«u«i: 2/2S/II 

I, CencTil Mnclpltt (continued) 

t. In ordtr to develop opportwiiries for career orientation, 

alternative school prograas and ei9lo)rBent placeaent, schools should 
establish relationships with collexes, businesses, Industiy, labor 
and other public and private institutions. 

J. .Students should be niven opportunities to participate in In-school 
and out-of-Khool alternative prograns provided that the profraa is 
consistent with the goals of the high school currlculta and with 
instnictional tiae requirenenrs. Alternative prograns are subject 
to the final review of the High School Division. 

k. In light of chai«liw population patterns, tnplayment opportunities 
and technological developnent, high school diplona requi resents will 
be subject to periodic review in order to prepare students to enter 
the job earket and take full advantage of their post-secondaiy,.- 
education. 

II. Definitions 

A. Unit of Study 

A unit of study consists of a ninigiui of 180 ainutes of instruction 
per week throughout the school year or the equivalent. 

H. Area of Concentration 

An area of concentration consists of a scqu-nce of courses irfiich 
pemits the student to both broaden and deepen his/her knowledge of 
a subject. 

f 

C. Occupational Education 

Occupational education refers to programs of instruction in 
agriculture, business, marketing, health, home economics, industrial 
arts/technology and trade and technical subjects. 
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ihltion of the Chancellor 



ft StUDCIlTS 



RICH SCHOOL ClUDUATlOM REQUIREMENTS 



M«.: A- 302 

Nfi: 4 of 17 
I: 2/2S/II 



ll, Basic Rtqutwents. Sequences. Concentrations >nd Elactlws for tht 
local oxiiSS 

All artat of concentration are of cc^al worth. A «««l«nV"2; 
lioiia«»r. solect physical education as M«/J«5 
Placaaant in a particular course/subject should not In •"f^^ 
affactfd by a student's choice of a particular area of concentration, 

A student mtf use elective credits to •u«f nj,*" !iJ;?!?fIiJI^i?;« 
coi^leto a second area of concentration, fulfill unit reqMireMnts or to 
study a variety of tmrelated subjects. 

A student should have the opportunity to change ^s/her area of 
coKtarration to another related or unrelated area If the student s 
porwnal goals have changed or If the o^glnal choice was 
tflisatisfactory. Seniors shall also have this opportunity, «lthouih it 
STSceSuIt; their earning additional credits. Schools shaU^^p^^^^ 
such changes on an individualized basis pwvidedthey we com^ 
tlie student's guidance and educational needs. There should be sufficient 
fleiibillty so that, Oienever ^ 
siaecessfully coepleted cm be used in the creation of a new area of 
concentration or for an elective area. 

\ Tfm follcwiiv sets forth requlre-ents for the local <*}Pj«^- *|»" 
soacial lequirsMnts exist for Regents •'^•"•"•y^'.jif X 
notations indicated and Section X.. Part C of J^if/SJ !ii??;«i.\Jhools 
lIstiM of basic lequireeenrs for graduation should nor preclude schools 
f roi encouraglnf JtSents to take additional work beyond the ninlM. 
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fcation Artf, tncluflinir a continued 

M^hasit on listening, speaking, reading 
and. writing. 

Students uho are United English proficient 
ait required to receive English as a 
Second language. 

Social Studies 4 
ciooai stucHis 2 units 

taerican Histonr 1 unit 

Eeonoaics 1/2 unit 

Participation in Govemnenr 1/2 unit 

Science 2 
Mathewatlcs 2 

Art 1/2 

Hisic 1/2 

Socond Language 1 
tFor Regents endorsement three (I) units 
of a second language are a requireaenr) 

Health and Physical Education 1/2 

^aitn Education 1/2 unit 

Physical Education (In accordance with the regulations 

of the Stare Education Departaent) 



Subtotal 



14 1/2 
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n STUDENTS 

MfCll SCHOOL CRADOATIOII REQUlRtMiNTS 

\lU (contlMMd) 

1„ ^^«..H.«>. Cone '"^ 51ectlves 



Uhlti 
2-S 



anu of concentration: 
Mafheutics 

ana of concentration unless 

?Sbi^ 2uh ti« (2) «Mttional units) 

Art 

Music M 
Occupational Education OR 

2, CQ»letica of a three (3) unit sejNence In hSC 2~ «^ 
tySlloSini ereas of concentration 
HatheMtics 



Science 
Second Language 



(For Reaents endorseaent. «5«-Ji»* 

three"3) units of a ^^o^Jf^STSt 
are a basic re<iiiire«ent; tney My not 
STuJed as an area of concentration 
SSl^« cSbtSed with two (2) additional 

units) 

Art 

Occupational Education and 
a five unit sequence In 
Ei^lish or 

Social Studies OR ^^^^ 

•Ht itudants entering grade jj" ^P*!?^^(i)^^JuJ!^ iSw^JdSI^ sSEjects 
•f iitii« thret O) unit se<»iences in two U J occup _ 

Is fllBinated. 
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tit. 1. 
3. 



(continued) 

Cnnplttirn of a five (S) unit sequence In any one of 
the followii^ areas of concentration: 



KttheMtlcs 
Science 

Second Language 



(A student selecting a sequence of 
five (S) units of credit in a 
single language nay use the first 
three (3) units to aeet the Regents 
endorseiKnt requlreaent.) 



Occt^ational Education 

Art 

Music 

4. Elect Ives 



TOTAL 



1/2-3 1/2 



PLEASE MQ1E: 



Each three (3) or five (S) unit sequence taken la English, 
social studies, science, MtheMtics, art, ausic and a second 
language Includes the basic unit reqjl resents described in 
Section III, Pan A. For Regents endorseaent, the first three 
(3) units of a second language are a basic requi resent which 
■ay be applied toward the couplet ion of a five (S) unit second 
lai^uage sequence only. 

Additional infoniation on the second language requlrenent and 
occupational education is contained in Section VI. 
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Tht N«w York Srar« Coi^tency Exaninntion Prograa shill 
•(telr. stered as Bandared bf the State. In order to fraduato, students 
shall be required to attain the established level of ceq^teney on 
each exMlnation. The examinations retired are as follows: 



Reading: 
Wrttit«: 
Mathmatics: 
Science: 



Aaerican 
History: 



Global 
Studies: 



Students are initially eligible to take the test in 
January of grade 11. 

Students are initially eligible to take the test in 
January of grade 11. 

Students are initially eligible to take the test in 
June of grade 9. 

The first test adninistration is in Ame, 19M. 
Students who entered grade 9 in Septeober, 1917 and 
thereafter are initially eligible to take the test in 
Junt of grade 9. 

The first test adninistration is in Juim, 1989. 
Students who entered grade 9 in Septenber, 1916 and 
thereafter are eligible to take the test in Jam of 
grade 11. 

The first test adainistration is in JUne, 1990. 
Students who entered grade 9 in Septenber, 19M are 
initially eligible to take the test in Aine of grade 10. 
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ttl. (cpntimwd) 

C. Required Ccapetency Tests 

2. Students should be encouraged to wet conpeteney r«st rtquirMtats hf 
passiiv the partllel Regents examinations. Students mtf alto atot 
coapeteney test requirenents in reading, writing and aatlMatics bf 
attainiiv the SAT/Aa Verbal Atatheaarics scores established by the 
State Education Departaent. 

3. In addition to coiipetency tests and Regents exaainations, other 
standaidised, cityvide and/or coaprehensive tests aay bo adainistarad 
for t}e purpose of assessing student achievcaent. 

4. Altentativa Coapetency Tests for Students With Liaited EngUsh 

Profic.ency 

The Coanissioner* s Regulations perair all students, including student! 
with special educational needs, whose native language it other than 
Ef^lish and who first entered an English language school systaa aftai 
grade eight, to deaonstrate basic competencies thrpmh alternative 
procedures u follows: 

a. Ei^lish laf«uage proficiency as eeasured on an English language 
proficiency assessaent instrrawnt (CREST Test); 

b. native lai«uage proficiency in reading and writing at a level 
coi^arabla to the requirements of the English competency tests in 
readily and writing (native language writing tests or 
coaprehensive second language Regents): 

c. Matbeaatical skills on a aathematics competency exaaination in thi 
native lar«uage at a level comparable to the re^ireaents of the 
mathematics competency examination in Erarlish ''Native Language 
Math RCT): and 
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R. (conrlfiMd) 

C.4. Ktduiwd Coayteney Tttts 

d. tklllt in otKtr subject areas indicated in Section Hit Hrt C. 1 o£ 
this Regulation on the hasis of alternative procedurts and 
exMinations to be provided hr the State Education Deptrtnenc. 

Liaited EMlish proficient students are eligible to take the conetency 
test in each subject area within the saM tiae fraae as that Indicated in 
Section III.. Part C.l. 

S. Alternative Testii« Techniques for Certain Pupils with Handicapping 
Conditions 

In lecognition of the special testii^ needs of soae handicapped jtudents. 
the CoMiissioner's Regulations provide for alternative testing " 
teclniques. High school principals are authorized to use altenative 
testlM in the adainistration of the required New York State Cpipetency 
exainations to test students with handicapping conditions. The need for 
use of such testily procedures wst be reflected in the student's 
individual education prograa (lEP). 

K GradtM Criteria 

A. MiniauB PassiM Grade 

ainiaui passing grade for each subject shall be 6SI. 

B. Weiiht ef E»aainations 

Test results aar be considered as part of the final grade in a current 
course in a specific subject area but aay not be the sole basis for 
deteiainlM whether the student passes tne course or is issued a nigh 
sciwoi dipioaa. 

C. The Hith School Average 
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V. Atttndanet 

MfttUr Atttndanet Is required of studtnts in tccordtnct with Statt law and 
Boaid of Educaff.on policits, regulitions and dinctivts. 

« 

VI, Additional Infowarion on the Second Languagt Rtquirfent 

A. Simla languagt Wt^irentnt 

Any three (3) or five (S) laiits of credit in a second lanfuag*, whether 
used u an area of concentration or for Regents endorseaeatt aust consist 
of courses in a sii«le language (except as described in paragraph E. 2. 
of this section). 

K Awarding of decond language Credit in Special Situations 

Students nay be awarded second language unit credit in the following 
situations: 

1. one (1) unit of second language Regents credit for each year oi 
successful participation in a native language arts prognTTn trades 
1-12. 

2. up ro three (3) units of second language Regents credit for each year 
of docuaented school attendance in a non-English speaking achoel 
systea and residence in an other than English speaking eaviiMMnt 
provided that the experience occurred at age 10 or older and that 
residence resulted in direct contact with thf» envirenaent ant its 
people. A aaxiaia of fire (S) units of credit aay be granted. Ho 
credit aay be awarded for residence in a bilingual hoae within an 
English speaking environaent. 

3. one unit of second language Regents credit for students who pass the 
Second Language Proficiency Test. 

C. Special Education Students 

1. An Aaerican Sign Language rest aay be used ro satisfy the second 
laifuage requireaenr, based on the lEP, in situations where students 
are hearing iapaired. 
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• (contimiid) 

C. Second UiauMt Regulroient/Speclil Education 

2.*Stiidtnts with handicapping conditions My bt excusad frai tht second 
Itt^uagt raquirenent if tha lEP indicates that this rtquirsasnt is not 
appropriata to tha special education needs o£ the student. 

tl YocatlonaNTachnical Hlih School iaifer Request 

Ihe second IsMuage requiraaent will be in offset in all 
vocatienal-tKhnlcal high schools. Options to the second languafe 
raquiment nay be requested by the high school principal and laist be 
levieMd and approved by the executive director of tha High School 
01 vision. 

I. Second twwuate Exeaotions for Certain Students Seekina Regents 
BMorsaneiit ^ 

1. Students seekii^ Regents endorseaent who enter trade 9 inm Septenber. 
19IS thni«h Septeaiber 1989 and select a five (S) unit seance in 
occupjitional education, an or ausic aay substitute another threa (3) 
unit st^oienee in place of the second language requirsaent. Students 
seekim Regents endorseaent who enter grade 9 in Septaiter, \9f9 and 
thsfeafter anst aeet the second language requirenent regardless of 
their area of concentration. 

2. Students who transfer between high schools in grade 11 or 12 aay be 
exeapt froa the second languaee requirement for Regents endorseaenr if 
the l««uage in which the students began a second language sequence in 
grade 9 or 10 is not offered in the school to which the student was 
transferred. In such cases, the student shall coaplere tha unirs 

It uirad for Regents enciorseaent in second languages but not 
necessarily in a single language. 
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Vfl. Additional Infowtlon on Occupatlonil Education 

Count cridit toward the diploM My be granted for eppropriata 
occi^ational education studies prior to grade 9. Studtatt first tnttring 
grade 9 in 1997 and thereafter and taUng an approvtd oeayatlonal 
education sequence must pass the appropriate occupational ptofleioncy 
exwination, vhere available. 

VIII. Credit for Accelerated Courses 

Students are to be granted course credit for Accelerated subiacts takaii 
prior to grade 9 in which they passed the appropriate prof Iciancy tast or 
Regents exwination in accordance with the guidelines outlined la 
Chancellor's Meoorandw 156 issued on April 16, 1996. 

aX. Credit Earned Outside of the Traditional Classrooa Settlm 

A. Students currently attending school or who received substaatially 
equivalent instruction elsewhere aay earn up to 6 1/2 units oC credit 
toward the local or Regents endorsed diploM without cot^lating units 
of study for such units of credit if, based on the stud«nt*s past 
acadeaic record, the si^rlntendent, or his/her designer, datamlnes 
that the student will benefit acadeaically; the studant passes an oral 
exMination or successfully coi^letes a special projact to denonstrara 
proficiency in the subject utter area as deterained by the principal; 
aid the student achieves a score of ar least 9SI on a Stata-davelopad 
or State-approved exenination. 

B. Students aay also earn such units of credit for participation in 
alternative in-school and out-of-school programs provided that the 
progran is consistent with the goals of the high school curriculun and 
with instructional rine require«ents. In such cases, a written 
explanation outlining rhe responsibilities of rhe pantcipants, the 
credit requireaents and the evaluation techniques that will be 
utiliied should be discussed with rhe student. Prograa advisors iwsr 
also aeet with students regularly in order to evaluate their progress 
and to provide insrrucrion where necessary. Credit for altamative 
prograns nay be granted by rhe principal only after student 
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participation and achleveaent have bean aviluatad as satisfactory. In 
■aUf^ this assassmnt, Mhools nay use a written exaaination, an oral 
ex«inatien or other acceptable deaonstration of proficiency. Vritten 
exaninations shall be adainistered where available. 



Students who aeet the requireaents for graduation and achieva a high 
sdMol average of 801 but less than 901 will receive a "Merit" 
endorsealtnt. 

1. Honor Endorsement 

Students who aeet the requireaents for graduation and achieva a high 
school average of at least 901 will receive an "Honor" endorseaent. 

C. ^ents Endorseaent 

Sttid^fs entering grade 9 in Septenber, 1995 and 1986 mist pass Regents 
exaaiaations in English. Aaerican History and Govemaent, a second 
language, Matheaatics, (cwd (2) years with two (2) Regents); Science (two 
(2) years with two (2) Regents) ^ and subject(s) selected as araa(t) of 
concentration. In addition, students entering grade 9 in Saptaabar, 1987 
and thereafter, aust pass a Regents exaaination in Global Studios; and, 
if a sequence in an Occupational Education subject was used to aeet 
graduation requireaents, the appropriate occupational education 
proficiency exaaination. 

Exaainations for Regents credit are to be adainistered to students whose 
area of concentration is in an occupational education subject for which 
there is no Regents exaaination by following procedures described in High 
School MeaoranduB 1119, dated March 24, 1986, "Procedures for Local 
School Exais to be Used to Claie Regents Credit -Occupational Education." 



Bidorseaents 



Ksrtt Endorseaent 
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X. (continued) 

0. Retenfi Endomnent with Honor 

Students who eam an average of ar least 901 in all Regents tXMlnntions 
taken to aeet the Regents endorsement requlreaent shall be granted 
Regents endorsenent with Honor. 

A student who is unable to take the Regents exaaination becaus* of 
extraoxdinar/ circunstances and irfK> has successfully co^plttod the 
Regents course of study for the subject say be granted Refontt credit if 
he/she obtains the nininji score established b^ the State Bdueation 
Departaent on achievenent exaninations adninistered by t)» COlligo 
Entrance Examination Board and the American College TestiM ProgrM in 
the following subjects: English, social studies; ■atheaetics; second 
languages; biology; chemistry; or physics. 

E. School Citlxenshlp Endorsement 

Students idtose record of attendance, punctuality, school service end 
concern for others is exe^plaiy shall receive an endorsement in school 
citizenship. Each school should provide its students with specific 
guidelines infoming them of the qualifications for this endorseaenf. 

XI. Recofnition of Achievement Beyond Basic Requirements 

Schools may recognize levels of achievement beyond the basic requirements bv 
to indicating on diplomas and transcripts, and by awardii^ special 
certificates. Certificates issued must be in addition to, rather than in lieu 
of, the standaxdized diploma. No diploma may be withheld due to a student's 
f el lure to seek and/or eam any such recognition. 
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m. Individual EduMtlon Prograa Dtplc— 



Studtnfi in special education prograas have the option of reMining in high 
school for as long as it rakes rhea to conplere successfully the required 
units for a diploaa or until the end of the school year in which their 21st 
biithdajr occurs, tdiichever is earlier. 

A. Special Education Students Who Have Reached Their 21st Bilthday 

A fitgh school lEP diploma shall be awarded to a student with a 
handlcappiiv condition at the end of the school year in which the 
student's twenty-first birthday occurs where the student has achieved the 
educational goals specified in the student's current individualised 
education progran. 

B. Special Education Students Who Have Completed 12 Years of Schooling 
Beyond Kindergarten ,1' 

Upon application of a student or his/her parent, an lEP diploaa agr be 
awarded to a student who has attended school or, who has recti vaoi 
substantially equivalent education elsewhere for at least 12 ytars, 
excludiiv Kinderganen, and who has achieved the educational goals in the 
current individual education program. However, if the recipient is less 
thin 21 years of age, the diploaa aust be presented with a stateaent of 
assurance that the recipient is eligible to attend the public high 
schools until the student has earned a high school diploaa or until thr 
end of the school year in iihich the student's twntyfirst birthday 
ociurs, irfiichever is earlier. 

C. Annotation on Diploaa 

The lEP diploaa aust be clearly annotated on the front to indicate that 
the award is based on the student's successful achieveaent of the 
educational goals specified in the student's current individualixed 
education program as recoaaended by the Cooaittee on S ,cial Education. 
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It. (coatlnutd) 
0. Ctrtlflcatti 

RlttM refer to Qiancellor's Regulation A-S03 dated May 20. 1916 
describing the Issuance ot certificates for Special Education students. 

III. Transfer Students 

A, Principals shall award students who enter New York City high scho^s for 
thi first tine after ninth grade appropriate units of credit towans t 
local dlplcM based on the student's past acadealc record as indicated in 
the student's transcript. 

B. All students who first enter a New York City high school In grades 9 or 
10 aust neet the Regents coo^etency test re<«jlreKnts. J^nclptlt slull 
review the transcripts of students first entering a New York City lii|li 
school in grade 11 or 12 to deteniine whether these requl reae nts M St^ be 
■et. A principal lay exeapt such students f roa the Regents coapetency 
test r»qul resents for tests ordinarily taken and passed before the date 
of the student's transfer. 

' C. Student's seeking Regents endorsement who transfer between high schools 
in grade 11 or 12 nay be eligible for second language exeaptlon as 
described in Section VI.. Part E.2 of this Regulation. 
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Observations and Recomniendations 



im orIIl?«2"'"^"'" stud.ntB programm.d for «upp l.m.ntal options 
oJoSr^uirJili'"' r.cogni..d i imi t.t ion.. tS.U 

opportunlti.. ar. a major rMourc« in h.lping to maintain and 
Jhrrr fiir. »tud.nts who are drop-ou? ri.U. b.«™ of 
noJ Dii : on i;C:r*"\K''' SupTi^rndSnt 
•xx»nt of thi» typ» of programming. 



Rgcomm ^ndatini^. 

ba.i.^thll ""^r^ ''^ required to provid. on a ..mastar 

oasis th. numb.r of students programmed for each typ. of option. 

.PM classes 
. IncJependSnt Study 
^ •Evening/Summer School 

.Uork Experience 

•Shared Instruction u 
. Community Based Organizations( training) 
.Adult Education 
.College Options 

flbsgTv ation 3 

DossibiM';il!"\°^*""^ ^ °^ supplemental programming 

g?iirij;d.n! '^^^ol' aodressing the ne.ds If ov.rig. 

blocS tcJ.S. V? neither a defined course of study, nor 

oroo^am S^ii^^'."""" '^^'^'^^^ structured and uniform 

diffi??^Itw ! ! """^ schools have demonstrated contid.rabls 
uiil. mi!! accepting Concurrent Options as a creative r.SOUrc. 
Job" llZl ^'=^°°^^ proclaim "gwe us the tools and we will do the 
^•s^rictio """""^ comfortable with 'top-down" guideline, and 



Rseomm endat ione 



* •■•'=°'3"»" that making significant changs is a 

in JkI K^""?*""' counselors are our primary agsnts 

should continue our staff dsvslopmsnt 
•TTorts at this grass roots level. This summsr, 
•Kperisnced counselors developed a handbook for ConCurrsnt 
uprions programming. This document will tim thm focu» oT our 
training program this year, however, this is not snough. 
«J1 appropriats Division of High Schools, Supsrintsndants 
•no school level training and organizational msstings must 
orive home" the mission of Concurrent Options. 

5 ■ 



<B) Regular schoo 1 visi ts and evaluat ion« of schools by 
Sup«r intsndvnt level personnel should include e revieM of 
eiich school's use of Concurrent Options resources. Those 
schools that made a commitment for funding must be held 
accountable to supervisors. Schools not appropriately 
utilizing supplemental funding should lose it. There is 
too great a temptation to use these funds to resolve other 
unr el ated schoo 1 i ssues . 

(C) No new funding should be allocated to any school unless 
that school has a clearly defined plan of operation and 
agrees to make a commitment of their own human and 
budgetary resources necessary to make Concurrent Options 
programming ef f ect ive. 



Observation 3 

The less traditional options (adult education* CBOSt college 
options, mentor ing/ i nternship , independent study, etc«) have 
currently attracted relatively small numbers of students. In 
discussing the issue with counselors, it is clear that this type 
of option requires more work to arrange and more of a willingness 
to "experiment" with something new. If the process for accessing 
these options was easier*more students would now be ^ 
participating. 

Wsr o mmy nd a t i o n y 

(A) Since a 1 1 of our counselors agree that these non- 
traditional educational options can benefit many students, it is 
^scessary for us to make participation an easier process* 
Clearly, we can build upon what is already planned for the 19B9- 

.jJ990 school year. 

*• 18 «dult €?duc<itiQi'^ pi'o^roms 

S. A directory of available community based organizations 

Willi ng to provide training anO/or 

mentor ing /inter nsh ids. 
3. A model CO 1 leqe od t ion program to be imp lemented in 1 

to 5 col leges. 

(B) To encourage more schools to offer "non-traditional" 
options to appropriate students we must insist upon s high 
standard. Superintendent and Division level personnel must 
insist that all guidelines for granting course credit are 
followed. It should not be left to the "skeptics and critics" to 
uncover a school "giving away'' credits. 



Obm»rva tion ^ 

Vocational school sHared instruction is now primarily undvr 
th» control of thm school. To inst i fcutional iz* this n«w approach 
to providing part-time intruction the program must become an 
•Mtension of the full-time program. 

Recommend a t i o ns 

<A) Concurrent Options/Shared Instruction at vocational 
schools should be promoted and budgeted as an ongoing extension 
of the regular full-time program. To ensure qualityi continuity 
and greater accessibility, specific steps can be taken. 

1. Shared instruction programs can be described as 
part of the school's profile in the regular High 
School Directory. 
- 2. Staffing for the shared instruction program (whicn 
can Overlap the day program) should bo organized 
as part of the school's overall staffing plan. 

3. Budgeting for shared instruction should be a part 
of the regular scnool budget-f o 1 loNing the same 
t imel ines and procedures. 

(B) At the request of the those responsible for special 
needs populations (Special Education-L.E*P. ) an evaluation should 
be conducted to determine if special shared instruction'^cla^ses 

necessary. It has been suggested that certain segments of 
the special education and LEP student populations require self 
contained classes. 

Observation S 

The Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) Networked Labs offer 
major benefits in solving "make-up work" problems with larg« 
numbers of students. The technology will enable each school to 
*'^ill-in the gaps of missed instruction" as well as to snhance 
ano individualize routine ciassioom .earning. Uhile we have 
introduced this technology in more than 25 high schoolSf thm high 
costs of hardware, software and networking threaten an eMpansion 
of the program. 

Recommendat ion 

In an effort to cut costs for Networked CAI Labs, csrtain 
Masures can be taken. 

1* Approve lab installations only in schools who are 
willing to convert an existing MAC or VIP room. 

S. Allow a maximum of SIS, 000 to upgrade <iSMisting 
rooms with the necessary work stations* 

3. Schools that select more expensive software 

packages should contribute some of their software 
OTPS funds to lessen the Division's contributions. 



US' 



Support for tha Educational Priorltias Panel for 1989-90 h«« been 

proYidod by; 



The Aaron Diamond Foundation 
Chase Manhattan Bank, NA 
Chemical Bank 
ConsoMated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 
Helena Rubinstein Fbundatton 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

New York Fbundatton 
The New York Times Company Fbundatk>n, Inc. 
The Scherman Foundatton, Inc. 
Time Warner, Inc. 
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